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THE TRAVELING TINKER. 

‘Tue itinerant tinker, a few years ago, was an 
important personage in the rural districts. He 
traveled from village to village, from farm-house 
to farm-house, and being generally a good-na- 
tured, oldish man, with a talent for conversation 
and telling stories, and always willing to chat 
over his puttering work, he was almost as wel- 
come as the traveling peddler, 
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The growth of | 


villages, and the increasing cheapness of manu- 
facture, have nearly driven him out of business, 
and he is now rarely met with except in districts 
remote from large towns. People have discov- 
ered that it is cheaper to throw away leaky pans 
and kettles, and buy new ones, than to have the 
old tinkered up. He is, however, to be met with 
occasionally in the vicinity of our larger cities. 
The illustration on this page is a sketch from life 
in a New Jersey village near New York. 
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CHINESE GODS. 


Tue amiable celestials do not treat their gods 
with much veneration. - If burning sun, contin- 


ued drought, and dry weather should prevail, | 


and their simulated offerings, their scant prayers, 
should not result in the required change of weath- 


er, they very coolly take down Joss, kick him and | 


cuff him, and put him out in the sun and heat, 


just to let him see how Ae likes it! ‘Then, as they | 


————————— 


| keep the poor dumb image out of doors until the 
| rain comes, he gets the credit of having produced 
it after all; and accordingly becomes duly rein 
stated to his former dignity, amidst the joyful 
adoration of his benighted worshipers. 

In every corner of the Chinese empire you 
come upon the Joss-house. Many are crum- 
bling into ruins, and but few of the best are re- 
markable for any architectural beauty, but make 
up for any deficiency in that respect by a super- 
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abundance of gaudy coloring within. Idols— 
generally modeled in clay, which is afterward 
hardened and painted or gilded—are sometimes 
large and numerous, sometimes few and small, 
and their physiognomies are either of a sickly 
leaden hue, an alarming scarlet, or a sooty black. 
Some idols ride on nondescript animals, others 
are squatting or standing, and all are curious, 
not to say eccentric, in aspect. Gold and jewels 
are often placed in the head of the Joss. The 
rebels know this, and often saerilegiously knock 
large apertures to get out the valuable brains. 
It was not unusual, after a visitation of Taiping 
rebels, to see headless trunks of idols in every 
direction. ‘These rebels treat the paganism of 
their countrymen with supreme contempt, and 
it is pitiful to enter a Joss-house where they have 
been at work, and to view the mutilated rem- 
nants of poor battered gods. ‘Truly they are 
unsparing iconoclasts, and may be the forerun- 
ners of better hope for benighted China. 


A LEAF. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wuenr: the late leaves lit all the place 

He left her, with her ashen face: 
We shall not meet, he lightly cried ; 
Good-by, sweet-heart, the world is wide! 


Though bright the sunshine on that day 
Through the bare boughs around her lay, 
She thought in blackest shadow stood 
The melancholy autumn wood. 


She bent, and lifted from the sod 

A leat whereon his foot had trod— 
An idle leaf—but, dead and sear, 

It held the heart’s blood of the year! 
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THE SITUATION. 
‘HE elections ef this autumn were peculiar- 
ly interesting, ecause they were an an- 
swer to the inquiry whether the Republican 
party had fulfilled its mission. The Democrats 
upon ove side, and Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS 
upon the other, loudly sneered that the Repub- 
lican party cumbered the ground. They in- 
sisted that it was organized to withstand slav- 
ery, and that, slavery-being utterly abolished, 
the party was superfluous. Had the political 
situation been as simple as they represented, 
they would have been quite correct. The par- 
ty would be superfluous, and would be discard- 
ed by the country. But as it is not discard- 
ed, as it will control the next Congress by some 
sixty majority, as the Democratic majority in 
New York is not increased, notwithstanding 
the Republican feuds, as Mr. Puitvrps’s vote 
fuils far below what had been anticipated by 
his friends, and as, in a word, the Republican 
line is virtually unbroken, it may possibly oc- 
cur to the Democratic orators and to Mr. PHIL- 
Lips that they are mistaken, and that there is 
some reason for the steadfast support which the 
Republican party receives from the people of 
the United States. 

This reason is evident enough. Upon ques- 
tions of general policy both parties are divided. 
For instance, the Republican party, as such, is 
not a protectionist party, nor is the Democratic, 
as such, a free-trade party. Both parties de- 
mand reduced taxation. The foreign policy of 
neither party is belligerent. The doctrinaires 
can please themselves as much upon the one 
side as upon the other. But the Republican 
party, being in power, is criticised at every 
point. Its mistakes are magnified by party 
spirit, and they chill or even alienate many of 
its own friends. It is full of the suspicions, 
jealousies, and hostilities that attend success, 
Its continued ascendency, despite all these con- 
siderations, is due to the deep distrust of the 
Democratic party felt by the country, and by 
the profound confidence, even of the impatient 
und critical, that the great measures of real 
progress are to be expected from a party of the 
history and composition of the Republican. A 


self-respecting and truly wise foreign policy, 
reform in the domestic civil service, and a prac- 
tical dealing with the danger of electoral cor- 
ruption, are to be expected from the Republic- 


an, and not from the Democratic party. 

This feeling that Democratic ascendency 
would fatally disturb the peace of the country 
is founded upon the fact that the Democratic 
party, down to the year 1860, had subordinated 
every interest in the country to the extension 
of slavery; that in 1861 it counseled submis- 
sion to a revolutionary faction ; that in 1864 it 
urged surrender to the same faction ; that in 
1968 it advocated repudiation and renunciation 
of the political results of the war; that it has 
been for ten years a disorganizing party; and, 
above all, that its spirit and purpose and leader- 
ship remain unchanged to-day, It sneers at the 
war, it sighs for the old day of the slavery des- 
potism, it hates the negro, it denies the validity 
of the amendments, and it would repudiate the 








debt. Mere passive opposition to a party so 
radically destructive and revolutionary would 
be enough to hold the Republican party togeth- 
er; and, in view of the facts, the support by some 
Republicans of certain Democratic candidates, 
because of some special measures which they are 
supposed to favor, is as much a betrayal of the 
great interests of the country as if a Prussian 
company should shoot their own officers in the 
back because they fancied that some of the 
French officers were better soldiers. 

That this is the real situation, and that this 
well-founded and most serious distrust is the ex- 
planation of the unyielding Republican strength, 
is felt by the Democrats themselves. They shout 
that they have not been defeated in New York, 
but they are too shrewd not to understand the 
significance of the whole result. Soon the day 
after the election, when it was clear that their 
hope of a threatening minority, if not of an 
actual majority, in Congress was utterly baffled, 
the New York World began to implore its party 
to understand the situation. The Democratic 
intention is known. Tammany Hall, the most 
powerful and unscrupulous organization of po- 
litical managers in the country, has again elect- 
ed its docile agent, Mr. Jonn T. Horrman, Gov- 
ernor of New York. It now proposes to play 
for the control of the country, with him as its 
Presidential candidate in 1872. Its organ, 
therefore, begins immediately to claim that the 
party is always successful in New York, and 
that therefore the leaders in other States should 
yield to the New York mastery. That mastery, 
it insinuates, is persuaded that there is but one 
way in which the party can succeed in 1872, 
and that is by absolute acquiescence in the great 
Republican settlements of the war, without 
which the national distrust of the party wili re- 
main unshaken, 

That it can bring the Democratic party to 
this acquiescence we do not suppose, because, 
although Tammany Hall has no convictions or 
principles except those of success at any cost, 
there is a large part of the Democratic party 
which has. Jealousy of the National Govern- 
ment, and hatred of the debt and the negro, are 
sincerely felt by the great bulk of the party in 
the country. A very large part of its vote is 
strictly ex-rebel, and that part, at least, has a 
great deal of fervor of conviction. Moreover, 
it is the party of ignorance, and with ignorance 
prejudices of every kind are invincible, The 
Tammany managers, therefore, will not find it 
an easy task to persuade their followers to ac- 
quiescence ; nor will it be any easier for them 
to convince the country that they have acqui- 
esced ; and could they succeed in this persua- 
sion, the country would only ask why the Demo- 
crats should be preferred to carry out the Re- 
publican policy, when their general principles 
and measures are not better and no more timely. 

But to enable the country to ask that ques- 
tion decisively the Republican party must de- 
clare its policy distinctly upon the actual situa- 
tion. Strong as its intrenchment is in the na- 
tional confidence of its maintenance of the set- 
tlements, it must make that position impreg- 
nable by a wise foreign and domestic policy 
of administration. To this end the President 
must decline to listen exclusively to profession- 
al politicians, and must trust the general good 
sense and intelligence of the Republican party. 
The difficulty with the party to-day is apathy, 
and that apathy proceeds from the fear that 
tricks and management are more in favor than 
ability and honesty. The President is sure of 
the ‘‘ regulation” vote of the party, and it is 
his duty and his interest to win the enthusiasm 
and confidence of those who refuse to be strict 
party men. The mysterious recall of Mr. Mor- 
LEY; the remarkable urging of the San Do- 
mingo treaty; the appointment of General 
Sickies; the retirement of Judge Hoar and 
General Cox from the cabinet; the censure of 
the independent Republicans in Missouri; the 
active support of the difference in New York— 
all these measures have alienated a feeling 
which is indispensable to the success of the Re- 
pablican party—a feeling whose support must 
be recovered. The President naturally wishes 
to be re-elected. But the condition of his sue- 
cess is the old harmony and enthusiasm of the 
party, and they are to be restored by raising, 
not by lowering, the standard. Let General 
Grant recall the words of his message of last 
year in regard to political pressure against hon- 
est efficiency, and stand by them, and he will 
find the whole country gladly supporting him. 

Meanwhile Congress should understand that 
the hope of the Democratic party is that the 
country in 1872 will take the risk of Demo- 
cratic disturbance of the national settlement 
for the chance of Democratic reduction of tax- 
ation. If, therefore, the Secretary of the 
Treasury proposes again that the first and sole 
duty of the country is to pay the debt immedi- 
ately under a war tax, the Republican majori- 
ty should unitedly oppose it. The income tax 
must be abolished; the whole system of taxa- 
tion must be simplified; the entire burden of 
the debt must not be borne by this generation 
only; and a tariff for revenue being indispens- 
able, it should be so arranged as to be palpa- 
bly and equally just to every legitimate indus- 
try, and to every consumer, and therefore to 
every citizen. A positive, simple financial pol- 
icy—not free trade, which being absolutely im- 





practicable, is not to be discussed ; a conspicu- 
ously honest, economical, and efficient admin- 
istration, looking constantly to fidelity and ca- 
pacity as the true tenure of office; a resolu- 
tion of party unity and harmony as the condi- 
tion of effective opposition to the rule of the 
country by Tammany Hall—and Republican 
victory in 1872 is as sure as it was in 1868. 








WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


As we write the armistice has failed, and the 
war in France is to continue. There are plenty 
of statements ‘‘ upon the best authority” as to 
the reason of the failure. If the French au- 
thorities permitted the failure merely because 
of a refusal to revictual Paris—as BismaRcK’s 
note asserts—they certainly did wrong, tor Paris 
is universally declared to be victualed for two 
months, and there was no counter-consideration 
for the Germatjs proposed. That kind of loss 
should be mutual. The real reason, doubtless, 
is that no man and no authority in Paris or 
France are strong enough to seize and treat the 
actual situation. No one is bold enough to say, 
and the country does not dare to think, that it 
is actually conquered, and that it must submit to 
the best terms that the victor will allow. ‘There 
is no hint, from any quarter, of confidence, or 
unity, or comprehension of the situation as ex- 
isting in France. From every cide and from 
every authentic report there are only universal 
doubt, distrust, rage, rhetoric, and paralysis. 
There is a steady pressure of the German siege 
around Paris, but no effective sallies from the 
city. There is an evident reluctance to bom- 
bard what is felt to be the capital of Europe, 
but starvation meanwhile does its work. Town 
after town falls before the Germans. There are 
rumors of French armies here, of French armies 
there, but rumors do not break the German lines. 
GARIBALDI appeals to the memories of other 
days, and to the hope of the Universal Republic ; 
but the cool letters of those who are with him 
inspire no faith. All that is evident is that 
France is subdued, and that M. GamBertra de- 
clares the republic to be invincible. 

What a Constituent Assembly might do it is 
needless to ask, since there is to be none. This 
only is tolerably clear, that the authorities doubt 
the ratification of the republic by the popular 
vote, or they would make immense sacrifices to 
secure it. Nothing could be so serviceable to 
France at this moment as the deliberate decla- 
ration of Frenchmen in favor of some form of 
government. The refusal of the authorities to 
appeal to the people necessarily covers them 
with doubt, and of course lessens their influence 
and command. The evident number and force 
of the Reds discourage constitutional repub- 
licans, and the conviction that so much of the 
intelligence and character of the country are 
Orleanist suggests that the political struggle 
will really be between them and the Reds—the 
constitutional republicans acting with the Or- 
leanists. As winter approaches the situation 
will become still more tragical. The actual suf- 
fering will be more intense, and the feeling of 
the world will be that the French authorities 
ought to have accepted the armistice. Those 
who have been fondly looking for a great leader 
—and they are many; who have expected to see 
a MIRABEAU arising to unite France as Peter 
the Hermit united Europe in a fiery, resistless 
Crusade, or a NaPoLEON who would improvise 
a conquering army from raw and desponding re- 
cruits ; those who declare that a great occasion 
always develops a great man—are silent before 
the terrible fact. Will Trocnv yet justify what 
Marshal Buceavp wrote of him to Guizor in 
1845? “If you knew him you would be as 
much satisfied with him as I am; he has pre- 
cisely the head and sentiments that you love. 
He is calculated to arrive at any height. Iknow 
no man in the army more distinguished than 
he is.” 





REPUBLICAN REVENUE RE- 
FORMERS. 


Ir is very evident that what is called revenue 
reform is assuming a certain importance in pol- 
itics, and, as we suggested at the time of the 
Missouri movement, it is a fact which should 
not be turned off with a sneer or an epithet. 
The Republican party was originally composed 
of Whigs and Democrats. They united for 
action because they believed the slavery ques- 
tion to be the most urgent and vital issue, and 
they were agreed in the policy that should be 
pursued. Their views upon other subjects were 
held in abeyance, and each wing of the party 
was willing to make certain concessions to se- 
cure harmony and success. ‘That harmony and 
success are historical. The achievements of 
the Republican party are the noblest ever 
wrought by any party. The completeness and 
the rapidity of its political triumph are only 
paralleled by the military success of the Ger- 
mans in France. But, naturally, as the slavery 
question is in process of settlement, the views 
of the members of the party upon other sub- 
jects become of more pressing importance, and 
require careful consideration. If, indeed, the 
party were merely a combination, of Whigs and 
Democrats to oppose slavery, when the mem- 
bers were satisfied that there was no further 








danger they might return to their old parties. 
But the situation is not quite so simple. 

The Whig party is extinct, and the Demo- 
cratic party is the residuary legatee of the re- 
mains of slavery, and its fatal spirit and disor- 
ganizing tendency. Moreover, there is all the 
new generation of the Republican party—the 
young men who have been only Republican, 
and to whom the old Whig and Democratic 
names are mere traditions. In other words, 
the Republican party is not, as seems to be 
often assumed, a league for a particular pur- 
pose, which may be harmlessly dissolved when 
the purpose has been formally fulfilled, but it is 
a political organization founded upon certain 
principles, and which has so steadily prevailed 
because it has applied them with the utmost 
sagacity to the paramount issues as they arose. 
The question of revenue and the whole system 
of. taxation, including the tariff, are now becom- 
ing prominent ; and since the party must occupy 
some position and hold some policy upon the 
subject, and can not differ upon a vital point, 
there is no more interesting question than that 
of what that policy shall be. 

Mr. JenckKes, of Rhode Island, in the speech 
which we elsewhere mention, declared himself 
a protectionist ; and he very truly said that the 
Republican party in this Congress or the next 
must decide upon what principle the tariff is 
to be revised or reconstructed. The Tribune 
asserts that the great mass of the party is 
protectionist, while the Evening Post openly 
advocated the defeat of Republicans who were 
not free-traders or revenue reformers; and we 
had, at the late election, the remarkable spec- 
tacle of a Republican paper denouncing the 
corruption of the Tammany Ring as hostile to 
the existence and permanence of the govern- 
ment, and in the same breath urging Repub- 
licans to vote for a candidate of that Ring, a 
gentleman who said, during the war, that he 
considered ABRAHAM LINCOLN and JEFFERSON 
Davis equally guilty, and to vote for him mere- 
ly because he was’ not a protectionist, against 
Mr. GREELEY, who was. At the same time a 
third of the Republicans in Missouri united 
with the Democrats to elect a candidate who, 
in every speech that he made, denounced pro- 
tection as virtual robbery. And it was an- 
nounced from Washington, immediately after 
the election, that an alliance was projected be- 
tween the revenue-reforming Republicans and 
the Democrats to organize the House by giving 
the Speakership to the former and certain ad- 
vantages in the committees to the latter. 

This is the exact situation. As we say else- 
where, we believe that, with wisdom, the un- 
shaken ascendency of the Republican party 
can be maintained. But it can only be by 
concession. If the course of the Evening Post 
during the recent campaign should be made 
that of the Republican revenue reformers, they 
will, of course, destroy the party. An alliance 
with the Democrats would be simple absorp- 
tion; and the revenue reformers would discover 
that they were merely throwing the fetters of 
Tammany Hall over the whole country. They 
will not find that their proposed allies voted 
for the reduction of taxes at the last session. 
But they would find that they must either obey 
those allies or become futile and ridiculous. 
The question is plain. For the chance of 
what is called revenue reform upon free-trade 
principles are these Republicans willing to 
help the Democratic party to the national su- 
premacy? Are no other questions, no other 
interests, to be considered? Is not a reform 
in the civil service, or radical and organized 
effort against corruption in politics, quite as 
important as revenue reform, and do they look 
for any such reform to the Democratic party ? 
Is not a faithful and honorable care of recon- 
struction as indispensable to the national wel- 
fare as revenue reform, and do they expect 
that of the Democratic party? These are 
some of the questions which Republican rev- 
enue reformers ought to ask themselves. If 
they are resolved that there is but one object, 
and that they will make any alliances and take 
any risks to secure it, they are, of course, be- 
yond reflection. But do they really see n&® 
thing in the national ascendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party but a reform in the revenue 
system ? 





A SHORT WAY WITH DISSENTERS. 


GENERAL BUTLER, if he is correctly reported 
in the Tribune, wants respect for the popular 
judgment. He thinks that the country can be 
rallied and the Republican party saved by a cry 
of war with England, which will be entirely 
safe, because England, he says, will not dare to 
make war. We differ with General BuTLER. 
It may be very inconvenient for Great Britain 
to go ‘to war. It may be even hazardous, un- 
der existing circumstances. But the blood that 
flows in English veins is our own blood; and 
if England believed herself to be insulted she 
would do precisely what we should do. She 
would fight to the last gasp. We have heard 
before that people would not fight. Before our 
own war began it was very generally said at 
the South that the North was a mob of peddlers 
and white-livered sneaks ; and at the North that 
the town’s poor would as soon rebel against the 
town as the South against the Union. This 
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was the Chinese method. It was beating a tre- 
mendous tomtom of big words. But the wise 
men were mistaken. The North and the South 
did fight, and we har? none of us forgotten 
how. 

General Burter has himself already an- 
nounced this policy. Upon Memorial-day, a 
year ago last spring, he addressed the soldiers 
at Gloucester, and defied Great Britain. There 
was no response from the country, if we remem- 
ber correctly. And Senator CHANDLER has be- 
labored England in the Senate with the most 
energetic epithets, and still the country was si- 
lent. A war policy! It was tried in Congress 
last year, with Cuba as the point of departure. 
There was only Spain to consider, and what 
was Spain? Then there were a struggling peo- 
ple and a foreign yoke, There were, indeed, 
a great many grounds of a truly powerful and 
sympathetic appeal, General Banxs tried it. 
The country smiled at the General's zeal, and 
went to dinner. What! Have we, then, be- 
come indifferent to freedom, to humanity, to our 
own honor? Far from it; but we have become 
remarkably perceptive of Buncombe. When 
the member for that constituency rises we know 
that we shall hear all about the strawberry 
mark upon the left arm, and “‘it is! itis! mee 
long-lost brother !”—but we have heard it be- 
fore, and we are a little used to it. 

The policy which the General is reported as 
advocating is the declaration to Great Britain 
that we propose to settle the Alabama difficulty 
immediately, amicably if possible, if not, then 
forcibly. The terms of the proposition are, 
that John Bull is to go down on his wicked old 
knees and ery peccavi, and agree that any Ca- 
nadian provinces that wish to join the United 
States shall do so, and the annexation shall be 
a receipt in full by us for all demands. It is 
truly simple. It is a transaction for the ocean 
telegraph. The State Department sends a mes- 
sage to Downing Street. ‘‘ Do you confess your 
sins in the Alabama case, and will you telegraph 
a plebiscite to the Canadian provinces? If not, 
war exists between the United States and En- 
gland.” Nothing could be neater or more ex- 
plicit; and of course England would trembling- 
ly reply, “‘ Any thing you please.” ‘This is a 
policy which is to electrify the whole country, 
and re-elect General GRANT triumphantly, and, 
of course, bring General BuTLBr into the State 
Department. The General’s cleverness is un- 
questioned, his services in the war are grate- 
fully remembered ; but does he seriously think 


that England will be persuaded by a kick, or | 


that it is statesmanship to propose a foreign 
war as a method of keeping a party in power? 





EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE 
AGAINST A SENATOR. 


THERE seems to have been an open market 
for votes at the late election in Rhode Island. 
The Providence Journal asserts that hundreds 
were bought, that the price was five dollars, 
and that there was scarcely a pretense of se- 
crecy. It has been often alleged that the poli- 
tics of the little State were more venal than 
those of any of the other States, and that pre- 
ferment and influence have depended mainly 
upon money. The late contest in Rhode Isl- 
and has occasioned a great deal of plain talk- 
ing; and one speech of Mr, JeENcKES just before 
the election is of national importance, because 
of the grave charges which it makes, upon of- 
ticial documentary evidence, against a Senator 
of the United States. Mr. Spracue, one of the 
Senators from Rhode Island, has been known 
for some time to be peculiarly hostile to Mr. 
JENCKES, one of the Representatives—a gentle- 
man most honorably known to the country for 
his bankrupt act, and more especially for his 
efficient advocacy of civil service reform. The 
Republican Convention of his district were un- 
able to agree upon a candidate, and referred 
the selection to the people. There were five 
candidates at the polls, and Mr. JencKEs was 
defeated. Mr, Eames, who is called a Sprague 
Republican, was elected, having nearly three 
thousand majority over Mr. JeNcKEs, and near- 
ly four hundred over all. 

Of the local and personal considerations af- 
fecting the election we have, of course, nothing 
to say, except to regret that so experienced, 
able, and faithful a legislator as Mr. JENcKES 
is lost to the country. But in the speech to 
which we have alluded Mr. Jencxes, after stat- 
ing very plainly that it was the general impres- 
sion in Congress that Senator Spracve’s will 
is the law of Rhode Island, and that his will 
was established by political bribery and fraud, 
im consequence of which the State was ev- 
ery where notoriously disgraced, proceeded to 
charge, not, as he said, ‘* without the most am- 
ple proof......that, in the darkest days of the 
war, WILLIAM Spracur, formerly Governor, 
and now Senator, of Rhode Island, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, violated the articles 
of war of the United States in holding com- 
merce with the enemy, and aiding them with 
money and munitions of war.” 

_ Mr. Jexcxes then read an official report from 
General Hox? to the Secretary of War in 1865, 
concerning a case of illicit trade to Texas, “ im- 
plicating Hort, Spracur, and others, brought 
to the notice of the Department by Major-Gen- 
eral Dix.” The substance of the case is, that 











in the autumn of 1862 certain firms in Provi- 
dence furnished money with which vessels were 
bought, loaded with machinery, arms, etc., 
cleared for foreign ports, and run to Texas un- 
der changed flags, the cargoes sold in Texas, 
and the proceeds invested in cotton. General 
Hott states that Mr. Spracvue wrote several 
letters to General Dix denying the statements 
of Hoyt, who seems to have been the agent, 
and who asserts that Mr. Spracve was fully 
informed of every thing, and advised and aided 
the enterprise. Mr. Spracue alleges that his 
object was to aid Union men in Texas; but no 
one else, the General says, seems to have taken 
that view; and Mr. Spracve's brother, who, 
as the Senator admits, had especial charge of 
the undertaking, describes its object to have 
been to get out cotton. General Drx, in writ- 
ing to the Secretary of War, states that the 
proof of illicit trade is ample, and that it isan 
important question whether the proceedings 
should be by military commission or in a 
civil court, and whether the facts, if proved, 
are a violation of the laws of war or a still 
higher crime under the Constitution. General 
Hott, in conclusion, is of opinion, after an ex- 
amination of the papers, that the persons in- 
volved may be brought to trial for relieving the 
enemy with money and ammunition, or for 
violating the laws of war in trading with the 
enemy. His report is dated June 15, 1865; 
and he says it is for the Secretary to decide 
“whether, in view of all the circumstances and 
of the present condition of affairs,” the trial 
shall be ordered. 

To the question, why the accused persons 
were not tried at the time, Mr. JENcKEs re- 
plies that General Burnsive advised postpone- 


| ment upon the ground that in that dark hour 


the trial of a Senator upon such a charge would 
be too demoralizing a shock to the frontier line. 
Later, when the report was made by General 
Hott in 1865, more than two of the three 
years from the offense, which are the ljmit 
within which it can be tried, were passed; there 
were no national civil courts in Texas, and the 
authority of commissions was in question in 
the Supreme Court, which presently denied it; 
and the offenders, according to Mr. Jencks, 
thus escaped exposure, trial, and punishment. 
We understand shat Senator Spracue has de- 
nied either thefccuracy of Mr. Jenckrs’s state- 
ment or thg inferences of Generals Dix and 
Hott. Bgf the report of the latter gentleman 
is very eg@phatic, and General Drx’s opinion 
was that the proof of illicit trade was conclusive. 
It appeared, for instance, from the invoice of 
the cargo with which Hoyt went from Havana 
to Matamoras, that it included “ thousands of 






| cartridges and percussion caps.” 


Party and personal feeling in Rhode Island 
are very acrimonious. But these are not the 
assertions of a isan, they are official doce- 
ments of the government. Their charges are so 
grave, and the implication of Senator Srracuy 
is so apparently positive, that no one is so much 
interested as he in q full and frank statement of 
the facts. One thing, at least, is very evident. 
If Mr. Spracve satisfactorily explains this ex- 
traordinary charge, his opponents in Rhode Is!- 
and will be decisively and finally overthrown, 
and his power must remain for a long time un- 
assailable. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND 
MARRIAGE. 


Ir the charge that is sometimes carelessly 
made that the movement for the suffrage of 
women implies sympathy with the views which 
some of its prominent friends hold of the di- 
vorce laws or of any other subject, the number 
and weight of those friends would certainly be 
very seriously reduced. Mrs. Stanton, for in- 
stance, is very well known as one of the earli- 
est, ablest, and most faithful advocates of the 
extension of the suffrage to women. Her 
knowledge and experience as a woman reveal 
to her a thousand wrongs which might be right- 
ed, and measures of common advantage that 
might be adopted, if women were admitted to 
equal political power. She is of opinion that 
the laws of marriage would possibly be altered 
if women voted; and she has probably very 
many other expectations of the results that 
would follow the voting of women. These 
views she expressed at a late meeting of the 
friends of woman suffrage in New York. They 
were her own views, sincerely entertained, elo- 
quently set forth, we have no doubt, and to be 
judged by their intrinsic merits. But they 
are not the platform of any woman suffrage so- 
ciety, and are to be received as the expressions 
of another person might be who should say 
that the prohibition and extermination of ar- 
dent spirits would follow the voting of women, 
and were in themselves desirable objects. 

This speech of Mrs. Stanton was very vig- 
orously criticised in the Woman's Journal, as 
containing views fatal to all domestic happi- 
ness, or even to the existence of the family re- 
lation; and, of course, there was a natural re- 
gret that the teaching of ‘‘a woman beloved 
and honored as Mrs. Stanton is” should tend 
directly to inculcate doctrines which the Jour- 
nal believes to be so pernicious. There was 
doubtless, also, very serious regret that they 
would undoubtedly be corsidered the views of 
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the woman suffrage party, and a great injury 
be consequently done to the cause by confound- 
ing it with other questions. The Revolution, 
which is understood to be peculiarly friendly 
to Mrs. Stanton, replied to the criticism by 
asserting that the editors of the Woman's Jour- 
nal were quite as heterodox upon the subject 
of marriage as Mrs. Stanton, and printed a 
private letter from that lady contemptuously 


therefore a subject of general interest that av 
other insane asylum is proposed at Middietown, 
in Orange County, in which the patients are to 
be treated by the homeopathic practice. The 
State gives $150,000 when an equal amount has 
been privately subscribed, and to complete this 
private subscription $75,000 are yet needed. A 
project so humane and important appeals to the 
sympathy of all intelligent citizens; and Dr. 
ivate GeorGrE F, Foorr, at No. 6 West Thirty-sec- 
criticising Colonel Hiaeinson, whom she de- | ond Street, New York, will furnish any informa- 
clares to be the real leader of the Boston | tion. . 
movement, Mr. Beecuer having, as she says, SSS 
no knowledge or interest in the matter. ‘i ‘ ited 
This little incident will explain to our read- FOREIGN NEWS. 
ers why there are two associations to further T wy 
the extension of suffrage towomen. Itis plain — sep ertent success achleved by =. ae 
that those who think Mrs. Stanton’s views of | occupation of Orleans on the 9th of November, after a 
marriage, which she urges as of the first im- | {¥e%, bate in which the Prustane under Genera 
portance at the meetings of the society, are false | pelled to evacuate the city. The heaviest part of the 
and perilous, will naturally prefer to work by amy | occurred at the small hamlet of Coulmiers 
themselves and in their own way; while it is ty the Senne tos ~ isto bet 000 fn Killed asd nena 
Vv; ) Journals to be 10,000 in killed and wound- 
equally natural to suppose that Mrs. Stanton “ and 1800 prisoners, The French report that the 
and her friends prefer not to labor in common | of which were collected und. dictshered han 
with persons whom they publicly hold up tocon- | tional Guards at Orleans. In the official report the 
tempt. This is the real reason why the attempt French commander estimates his loss at 2000, and that 
at union is not only futile, but foolish. The 
members of both societies are undoubtedly sin- 
cerely devoted to the cause. But the “ New 


of the enemy, he says, was mach larger. He claims to 
have captured 1000 prisoners (and to be continually 
adding to the number in the pursuit of the enemy), two 

York” methods allow a latitude of debate and 

a miscellaneousness of subject which in the 

judgment of the Cleveland or Boston society 


guns of the Prussian pattern, and many ammunition 
and provision wagons. A telegram from King William 
are not only perplexing, but most injurious to 
the cause itself. The latter association, of 


to Queen Augusta admits the defeat of Von Der Tann, 
which Mr. Bercuer is president, holds, as we 


but states that he has been largely reinforced. 
e French garrison at Neuf Briesach—8000 men and 
100 guns—c’.pitulated November 11 to the besieging 
army, consisting of Baden troops. The first result of 
the surrender of this fortrese was the dismantling of 
the German fortifications at Alt Briesach, across the 
Rhine, which, it is presumed, will no longer be neces- 
: : sary. 
understand, that the special question of reform M. Jules Favre has addressed a circular to the French 
in the marriage laws is independent of the wo- 
man suffrage question. 
At the avoual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at Cleveland it is 
understood that a further proposition of union 
will be made by the New York society. But 
it is obvious that even if all other differences 
could be waived, that which springs from so 


representatives abroad on the subject of the recent ef- 
totally antagonistic a conception of the scope | will no longer be observed. This action has create 
of God's vicegerent will be provided for him.” 








fort to obtain an armistice, in which he assuree them 
that Prussia must assume the responsibility of reject- 
ing the proposition for an armistice, and argues that 
Prussia, in rejecting it, proves that she makes war for 
_ aime, and not for the interests of Germany. 
M. Favre represents that an armistice without the priv- 
ilege of revictualing Paris would be continued warfare, 
in which Prussia would condemn the population of 
Paris—men women, and children—to starvation. 
The Russian government has informed Austria that 
the treaty of 184, so far aa it relates to the Black _—" 
aC 
of the cause does and must divide the action | 2teat excitement in Europe, and may lead to very seri- 
fistieia ‘Thedic en ta all fsg- ous complications, 
OF i ends, nS Civergence is, of course, 1m- The Prussian Governor of Lorraine has ordered & 
bittered by the publication of Mrs. Sranron’s | census of persans liable to military duty, and evasions 
7 Pe. i: a i tas . are to be punished severely. 
free strictures upon her fellow-w orke rs, but it The special committee of the Italian Senate on the 
need not necessarily have been acrid or hostile. | question of changing the capital to Rome recommend 
There is real difference of feeling d it is that it, the change, be not made until after the death 
The aS aul erence of feeling, and it i of the present Pope. M. Thiers, in a letter to the Pope, 
therefore proper that there should be separate | assures him that the great powers will consider bis 
action. We have no doubt that this will be the case at the coming Congress, and a position “ worthy 
result of any offer that may be made. No- 
thing certainly will be gained by sentimentally 
declining to recognize the facts of the situation, | 


SESS 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


| Tue New York State election, which took — No- 


== 





r s + 

HOMEOPATHIC ASYLU M F OR TH E vember 8, resulted in the defeat of the Republican State 

INSANE. ticket, headed by General Stewart L. Woodford for Gov- 

ernor, over whom Governor Hoffman was re-elected 

In the State of New York there is proper hos- | by a majority of about thirty thousand. The delega- 

: . : » ° | tion in Congress will stand sixteen Democrats to fifteen 

pital accommodation for only about half the | pooahticans. The State Legislature will be tied, ac- 

whole number of insane patients. A! the retreats cording to the latest returns—sixty-four Republicans 

are crowded. The asylum on Blackwell's Isl- | to the same number of Democrats, “. 

has abou irteen j ic The next Congressional House of Representatives 

and t thirt : hundred inmates, which | will probably be composed of one hundred and forty- 
is, perhaps, almost twice as large a number as | ’ 

i 


. five Republicans and ninety-seven Democrats, five of 
can be properly lodged and cared for. It is | the former being colored. 
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M. THIERS. 


On another page 
this week we give an 
account of the unsuc- 
cessful negotiations re- 
cently attempted by 
this veteran statesman 
to secure an armistice 
for France; on this 
page the reader will 
find his portrait, as he 
now appears, in the 
seventy- fifth year of 
his age. He has ex- 
erted himself boldly 
and diligently in his 
patriotic mission, and 
has failed only because 
the headlong current 
of events was already 
too strong to be con- 
trolled. We can not, 
within the limits of a 
newspaper article, give 
even an outline sketch 
of his long and varied 
career in the depart- 
ments of literature and 
politics, and can only 
glance at his history 
since the revolution 
of February, 1848, 
which brought him 
more prominently than 
he ever had been before 
to the notice of Amer- 
icans. 

On the breaking out 
of that revolution he 
was invited, with Op1L- 
Lon Barrot, to make 
one attempt at saving 
the monarchy; but it 
was too late. He was 
never a republican. 
though he accepted the 
republic, and endeay. 
ored to give it a con- 
servative turn, vehe- 
mently resisting the 
fallacious notions and 
preposterous schemes 
of the Communists, and 
the intrigues and agi- 
tations of the Red 
party. Sitting in the 
National Assembly for 
the department of the 
Seine Inférieure, he 
supported the advent 
of Prince Lovis Na- 
POLEON as President 
of the Republic, and 
the French interven- 
tion at Rome, fighting 
a duel witlt the Italian 
General Brx1o upor 
that occasion. He has 
always upheld the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the 
Pope. In 1850, with 
the conservative ma- 
jority of the Assembly, 
he helped to carry the 
restriction of universal 
suffrage, in order to 
prevent the re-elec- 
tion of the President. 
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Lovis NAPOLEON was 
by this time obnoxious 
to that party, who sus- 
pected him of a design 
to usurp absolute pow- 
er; while he suspected 
them, on the other 
hand, of an intention 
to restore the Orleans 
monarchy. M. TH1ers 
had become his chief 
antagonist; and when 
the coup d'état of De- 
cember, 1851, strack 
down the legislative 
body of the republic, 
M. THrers was arrest 

ed, taken out of his 
bed at five o'clock in 
the morning, and con- 
fined some days in the 
prison of Mazas. He 
was released, but ex- 
pelled from France, 
and passed some 
months in Belgium, 
England, Italy, and 
Swiizerlan'. Return- 
ing to Pari in August, 
1852, he tinished his 
Napoleonic history. It 
was not till 1863, after 
the adoption of a more 
liberal constitution for 
the empire, that he en 

tered the Corps Légis 

latif, in which he has 
delivered many effect. 
ive opposition speech- 
es. He has denounced 
the financial extrava- 
gance of the Im pe rial 
government, its wars 
in Italy and Mexico, 
and not less its absti 

nence from a warlike 
behavior toward Prus- 
sia four years ago. He 
has incessantly protest- 
ed against the move- 
ment of the Italians 
and Germans toward 
the completion of their 
national unity, and he 
has taunted the Em- 
peror for not daring to 
stopthem. It cannot, 
therefore, be denied 
that M. Turers is, as 
much as any French- 
man, responsible for 
he irritation which 


as caused the present , 


war, though he disap- 
proved its undertaking 
last July, because he 
thought the opportuni- 
ty was not well chosen. 
Notwithstanding the 
grave political errors 
which have been point- 
ed ont, his conduct, 
during forty-five years 
of public life, has not 
deserved the reproach 
of tergiversation; he 
has not belied or for- 
saken the principles 
which he formerly pro- 
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fessed. Constitutional monarchy, with a re- 
sponsible ministry dependent on parliamentary 
* with a permanent aris- 


and popular support, % 
ue throne, has been the 


tocracy to strengthen i 
object of his constant faith. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 


the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “* A Beggar on Horseback,” “* Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 


By 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
BASIL, 


Ir is nineteen years since Richard Yorke stood 


ia the dock at Cross Key and heard the words of | bb 
| the handkerchief she passed over her damp brow, 


doom. Almost a whole generation of his fellow- 
creatures has passed away from the earth. Old 
men have died, young men hate become old, 
and babes have grown to be young men, ‘There 
are but some half dozen persons in the world 
who, if reminded of him by some circumstance, 
can recollect him dimly. ‘There are two who 
still keep him in their thoughts continually, just 

s he was—like a picture which bears no longer 
any resemblance to its original—and even these 
never breathe his uname. 

Here is a young fellow w: Iking with his mother 
along Oxford Street who is not unlike him, who 
might be himself bat fur those nineteen years ; 
and the girl that walks upon the other side of 
him might also be Harry ‘Trevethick. Youth 
and beauty are not dead because Richard Yorke 
is dead, or as good as dead. ‘The name of this 
girl is Agnes Aird, a painter's daughter, who is 
also a teacher of his art. The lad is her father’s 
pupil, and has learned beneath his roof a lesson 
not included in the artistic course; you may 
know that by the way in which his eyes devour 
the girl, the intonation of his voice when he ad- 
dresses her, the silent pressure of the arm on 


which her fingers rest. Charles Coe is in love 


with Agnes, and in all his studies of perspective | 
| other, with clasped hands, ‘‘Strike me, spit upon 


beholds her, a radiant figure beckoning him on 
to a happy future. His pencil strays from its 
object to portray ler features—to inscribe her 


name beside his own. Mr. Coe, his father, ex- 


ceedingly disapproves of this projected alliance, 
and has forbidden the young people to associate. 
This ukase, however, can scarcely be obeyed while 
the whole party are inmates of Mr, Aird’s resi- 
dence, who “lets off” the upper part of his house 


as furnished apartments, which the Coes have 
now inhabited as lodgers for some weeks. Sol- 
omon (now a very we.l-to-do personage, and a 
great authority on metalliferous soils) has come 
to town on business, and left to his wife the 
choice of a residence; and she, to please her 
sun, had chosen the artist's dwelling, upon whose 
loor-plate was inscribed the fact that he was a 
rofessor of drawing. Solomon was not dis- 
leased that his son’s tastes lay in that direc- 
m; it might be useful to himself hereafter in 
» matter of plans and sections; but he is vio- 
lently opposed to this ridiculous love attair, which 
is to be stamped out at once. ‘To that end he has 
instructed Mrs. Coe to look for lodgings in a dis- 
tant quarter, and itis on that errand that we now 





behold her. It is characteristic of the Harry 
whom we once knew that she permits these 
young people to accompany her—and one au- 


other—on the very quest that has their final sep- 
aration for its object. She can not resist mak- 
ing them happy while she can; and she can re- 
fuse her Charley nothing. Moreover, Solomon 
is in the City, looking after his mining interests, 
and need never kuow 

In, appearance, however, Harry Trevethick is 
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the girl, hastily. ‘* You know I have no pleas- 
ure equal to that of being with you; but I don't 


| 
| 


like your mother’s looks ; she had such a strange | 


air, and spoke so differently from her usual way. 
I really scarcely like to leave her.” 

‘* My dear Agnes, you don’t know my mother,” 
returned Charles, laughing. ‘* One would some- 
times think she had all the care of the world 
upon her shoulders when every thing is going as 
smooth as oil. You don’t appreciate the grave 
responsibility of taking furnished lodgings for a 
week certain. Come along, you little goose.” 
And, drawing her still hesitating arm within his 
own, he marched away with her. 

Yet Agnes had reason for what she said; and 
Charles, somewhat selfish as he was, would have 
foregone his flirtation and remained by his mo- 
ther’s side had he seen her the moment after the 
house door had shut her in, 

With a throbbing heart, and a face as white as 


she leaned against the wall of the passage, ere, 
with trembling steps, she approached the open 
parlor door, An aged woman stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, with hair as white as snow, but 
with a figure straight as a poplar, and drawn up 
rigidly to its full height. 

**Why do you come back again?” cried she, 
in accents soft as milk, yet bitter as gall. ** Why 
do you cross my threshold, you false witch, when 
there is nothing more to blight and blast? Did 
you think I should not know you, that you dared 
to come? I should know you among all the fair- 
fuced fiends in hell.” 

**Mercy, mercy, Mrs. Yorke!” cried Harry, 
feebly ; and she fell upon her knees, and made 
as though she would have clasped the other's 
garments with her stretched-out arms. 

** Don't touch me, lest I strike you,” answered 
the old woman, fiercely, ‘*as, nineteen years ago, 
I would have struck you on your cruel lips, and 
spoiled the beauty that was the ruin of my boy! 
May you have sons to perish through false wan- 
tons, and to pine in prison! May you be deso- 
late, and without heart or hope, as lam! Go, 
devil, go, and rid me of your hateful presence!” 

‘* Hear me, hear me, Mrs. Yorke!” pleaded the 


me, if you will, but only hear me! Abject as I 
look, wretched as I feel—as I knew I must needs 
look and feel—I have longed for this hour to 
come, as my boy longs for his bridal morning!” 

**May he wake the next to find his bride a 
corpse ; or, better still, to find her false, like 
you.” 

**T am not false; I never was; Heaven knows 
it!” eried Harry, passionately. *‘ I do not blame 
you for your bitter words. I have earned your 
curses, though I meant to earn your blessing.” 
** My blessing!” Contempt and hatred strug- 
gled for the mastery in her tone. ‘* Richard, 
Richard! in your chains and toil, do you hear 
this? ‘his woman meant to earn my blessing!” 

‘** Upon my soul—whose salvation I would have 
imperiled to save him—lI did my best, although 
it seemed my worst,” cried Harry. ‘* ‘That I was 


| weak and credulous and fearful is most true ;° 


but indeed, indeed, I was faithful to your son. 
My father—he is dead, madam, and past your 
judgment” (for the fury in the other’s eyes had 
blazed up afresh at the mention of him)—‘ de- 
ceived me with false hopes; for fear alone— 
though I was timid too—would never have caused 
me to break the promise I had passed to you. 
He said, if I disgraced myself and him by the 
perjury 1 contemplated, that he would thrust me 
from his door forever; that in the lips of all the 
world my name would become another word for 
shame and infamy; that even the man I loved 
would loathe me when I had thus served his turn. 
1 answered him, ‘ No matter, so I save my Rich- 
ard.’ ‘Then he said, * But you will not save him ; 


' vou will ruin him, rather, by this very evidence 


greatly changed. She is but seven-and-thirty 
yet has already passed into the shade of middle | 
life. Her hair, thongh still in profusion, is tinged 
with gray; her features are worn and sharp; her 
brow is wrinkled; and in her once trustful eyes 
lwells a certain eager care, not mere distress or 
trouble, but an anxiety which is almost Fear. 
The three are now in one of the streets which 
unite Cavend Square with Oxford street, as 
a busy babbling rill connects the unrutied lake 
with the roaring river. It is composed both of 
shops and private houses, the latter of which in 


some cases deign, notwithstanding their genteel 
appearance, to accommodate visitors by the week 
or month, . 

**This is the sort of locality your father wished 


for, Charley,” remarked Mrs. Coe, looking about 
her; ‘*it seems central, and yet tolerably quiet. 
Let us try this house.” 

Phe name of ** Basil,” without prefix, was en- 
graved upon the door-plate; and in a corner of 


the dining-room window lurked an enameled 
ard with ** Apartments” on it. 

** There is no need to drag Agnes and you in,” 
Mrs. Coe went on, as they stood waiting for the 
bell to be answered. So Charles, well pleased, 
was left outside with the young girl, while his 
mother ** went over the house.” In a few min- 
utes, however, she reappeared, and in a some- 
what hurried and excited tone observed, **I think 
this place wili do, my dears; but there is a good 
deal to talk about and settle, which will take me 
some time. ‘Therefore I think you had better 
go home together, and leave me.” Then, with- 
out waiting for a reply, she retired within and 
closed the door. 

** How very curious!” exclaimed Agnes, won- 
dering. 

**Oh, not at all,” said the young man, cheer- 
fully; **my mother likes to do things for her- 
self, and 1 dare say has not a very high opinion 
of our judgment in domestic matters. You don't 
seem over-pleased, it seems to me, Agnes, at the 
notion of a (éte-d-téte with your humble serv- 
ant;’’ and Mr. Charles pouted, half in fun and 
half with annoyance. 

‘*No, no; it is not that, Charles,” answered 
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you purpose to give. We have proof enough of 
this Yorke’s guilt, no matter what you swear ; 
and we have proof besides of his having commit- 
ted other offenses, if we choose to adduce it. All 
you will effect is to make yourself shameful.’ 
fhen I hesitated, not knowing what to think. 
* Lhe case is this,’ argued my father: ‘I have no 
grudge against this young scoundrel, since the 
money has been all recovered, and I don’t want 
revenge—else, as I say, I can easily get it. But 
I'll have him taught a lesson; he must be pun- 
ished for the wrong he has done, but not severely. 
Before the judge passes sentence, I, the prosecu- 
tor, will beg him off : such an appeal is always list- 
ened to, you know, and I will make it. But if 
you dare to speak for him, as I hear you mean to 
do—if you, my daughter, call yourself thief and 
trollop to save his skin, then shall he rot in jail! 
He shall, by Heaven! His fate hangs on my lips, 
not yours.’ ” 

**Can this be true ?” mused the old woman. 

**It ts true, so help me Heaven!” cried Har- 
ry. ‘‘I was a fool, a poor, weak, shuddering 
fool, but not a traitress. If you were in court, 
und saw me look at him—the smile I gave by 
which I meant to assure him all was well, how- 
ever ill it seemed— You did see it; I see you 
did. You do believe me. Oh, thank Heaven— 
thank Heaven!” 

She began to sob and cry, and caught hold of 
the old woman’s hand and kissed it, while the 
other stood silent, still in doubt. 

“Oh, madam, pity me. That you have suf- 
fered torments for long years is plain to see, and 
yet you have not, though he was your son, beeu 
tortured as I have. You could not have freed 
him by a word as I could; and oh, I did not ut- 
ter it! I seemed to be his judge, his jailer, the 
cause of all his woes, to the man I loved—and 
loved beyond all others! I hated my own father 
for his sake. I”—she shuddered—“ I was mar- 
ried to Richard's rival. You at least have been 
alone, not companioned night and day by one 
who helped to doom him. Your case is hard 
and bitter—but mine! not our own Richard, in 
his chains and toil, has suffered what J have suf- 





ered! Look at me, madam, and tell me if I 
speak truth or lie.” 

**Yes, yes,” mused Mrs. Yorke, in tender 
tones, and passing her tingers over the other’s 
silvering hair and face; ‘*I do—I must 
believe it. I should not have known you to-day 
had you not called me by my name. You must 
have mourned for him indeed. Is this the cheek 
he loved to kiss? Is this the hair a lock of which 
I took to comfort him in prison? Poor soul— 
poor soul!” 

‘*How is he, madam?” whispered Harry, 
hoarsely. ‘*Is he well? Is he free 5 

** Not yet, Harry. In a year hence he will be. 
I had a letter only yesterday, But you must 
never see him; and if you really love him—I 
speak it for his sake, not theirs—you must never 
let him set eyes on your husband or your boy.” 

**I do not wish to see him; it would be too 
terrible to bear,” groaned Harry. 

** But he must not see them,” insisted the oth- 
er, gravely. ‘* You must put the sea between 
yourselves and him, or there will be murder done. 
His wrath is terrible, and will be the destruction 
of both them and him. ‘The hope of vengeance 
is the food he lives upon, and without which he 
would have perished years ago. Even if you per- 
suaded him, as you have convinced me, that you 
yourself are innocent of his ruin, that would only 
make him firmer in his purpose against your hus- 
band. He will have his life-blood, and then his 
own will pay for it. If I had not seen you, I 
meant to see this man, and give him warning six 
months before Richard left the prison.” 

**Solomon would never heed it,” exclaimed 
Harry, ‘* nor even believe it if I told him.” 

** He will believe me,” said the other, com- 
posedly. ‘* You must bring him here that I may 
tell him. Your Solomon must be a fool indeed 
not to hearken when a mother warns him against 
her own son. Mind, I do not blame my Rich- 
ard, woman !” continued Mrs. Yorke, with sud- 
den passion ; ‘*‘ he has had provocation enough ; 
it is but right to kill such vermin, and I could 
stand by and smile to see him do it. But they 
must be kept apart, 1 say—this man and Richard 
—lest a worse thing befall him than has happen- 
ed already.” 

‘*Never to see him more!” moaned Harry, 
covering her face with her hands; ‘‘ never to 
tell him I was not the wretch I seemed! only to 
fear him as an enemy to me and mine—” 

** Ay, and to himself,” im ted the other, 
gravely. ‘‘ If you would not inflict far more on 
him than you have done already ; if you would 
not—as you will, if you neglect my warning— 
designedly bring him to a shameful death, as. you 
have involuntarily doomed him to a shameful 
life, keep these two men apart. If you love this 
son of yours, remove him from the reach of 
mine.” 

** Great Heaven!” cried Harry, shuddering, 
‘** would he harm my boy—my imnocent boy ?” 

** Ay, as he would set his heel upon his father 
—the viper and his brood. It is no idle menace 
he has breathed so cautiously that the whisper 
might well escape even another ear than mine, in 
every letter for these many years. He thirsts for 
liberty, not for his own sake, but for the slow-rip- 
ening vengeance it shall bear. He will have it, 
unless we save him from himself by saving them 
from him, as sure as yonder inky cloud will fall 
in storm. ‘The thought of it was full grown in 
his mind when he wrote from Cross Key: ‘ They 
are dead to me, those three, at present,’ and for- 
bade me ever to mention them by name; and 
since then he has thought of nothing else. The 
day of retribution is about to dawn. I say again, 
beware of him.” 

** But he must be mad to cherish—” 

** Perhaps he is,” interrupted the old woman, 
coldly ; ‘* he will not be less dangerous on that 
account to those who made him mad.” 

‘There was a long silence. ‘Then Harry, in sub- 
missive tones, inquired what Mrs. Yorke would 
have her do. 

‘* Bring your husband hither,” returned she. 
‘* Take the rooms up stairs, and leave the task of 
telling him his peril to me: the sooner it is dune 
the better. ‘There is but a year at most—not 
much too long to sell his goods, and get him 
away across the world, erasing every footstep 
behind him. If he leave one—no matter how 
slight the clew—Richard will track him like a 
blood-hound.” 

‘We will come here at once—to-morrow,” 
cried Harry, eagerly. 

**Good. My name is Basil now, remember ; 
not that it is likely,” she added, bitterly, ‘* that 
you will call me Yorke from habit; it is not a 
household word with you, I reckon.” 

‘%t is never breathed,” said Harry, simply ; 
“but, oh, madam, I think of him, indeed I do! 
He was my first love, and my last; and though 
he should kill me for the crime, of which I have 
shown myself guiltless, I should pray God bless 
him with my latest breath. Yet he must curse 
me forever! He must never know but that I was 
the willing agent of his ruin!” 

“Tis true, I dare not mention your name, 
Harry,” said Mrs. Yorke, sadly ; ‘‘ and, if 1 told 
him, all the knowledge of the deception practiced 
on you would only make him the more bitter 
against your husband—the man who, by conniv- 
ance in your father’s cruel falsehood, obtained 
you for his wife, while his rival pined in prison. 
1 do not blame you for your marriage—I know 
the force of stern necessity too well. But do 
not imagine that Richard could forgive you: he 
never, never could,” . 

**T know it, I know it,” sighed Harry, shud- 
dering; ‘‘and yet he would pity me if he did 
but know what my life has been—almost as 
much as I have pitied Aim. But you, madam, 
you at least have forgiven me; you believe me; 
you will not refuse to bless me, as his mother, 
before I go.” : os 

**T believe vou, and therefore I forgive you, 
answered Mrs. Yorke, with tenderness; ‘‘and if 
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I believed in blessings, and had the power of be- 
stowing them, you should have your wish. From 
henceforth we two are friends—though I never 
thought to kiss your cheek again, Harry—and 
must work together for the good of him we love 
in common. You will be here to-morrow for 
certain, then ?” 
** Without fuil we shall.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE OMEN. 


Mrs. Coz was as good as her word, and her 
husband and son were Mrs. Basil's lodgers within 
four-and-twenty hours. Solomon Coe was not 
very particular as to furnished apartments, and 
left such arrangements wholly to his wife. On 
the other hand, he confided to her but little re- 
specting his affairs, nor was she, on her part, cu- 
rious to inquire into them. Man and wife had 
few things in common, and affection was not one 
of them. Solomon had married Harry with the 
full consciousness that another was preferred be- 
fore him; the disclosures at the trial, and the 
subsequent gossip of his neighbors, had placed 
that fact beyond a doubt. But he was not to be 
balked of the bride that had been promised him 
so long; nor, above all, should his rival enjoy 
even the barren victory of Harry’s remaining un- 
wedded for his sake. ‘There are marriages born 
of pique and spite on man’s part as well as wo- 
man’s ; and Solomon’s was one of them, although 
he reaped, of course, material advantages besides. 
Trevethick had survived more than ten years, dur- 
ing which he had largely increased his savings ; 
and at his death all these had reverted to his 
daughter and her husband. The wealth that had 
thus poured in upon Solomon through Harry's 
means did not purchase for her any new regard ; 
he had never ill-treated her, in a material sense, 
but he had spoken ash-sticks, though he had used 
none. On the slightest quarrel, that ‘jail-bird 
friend of yours” had been thrown in her face, and 
the cowardly missile was still cast at her upon 
occasion. ‘The birth of their child had not ce- 
mented their union. As he grew up his char- 
acter showed itself as foreign to that of his father 
as was his personal appearance. He was slight 
in figure, delicate in appearance (though not in 
constitution), and fastidious in taste. His choice 
of an artist's calling was not so objectionable to 
Solomon as might be imagined ; he had not sen- 
sitiveness enough to abhor it from association, 
and, as has been said, he thought it might be 
made to co-operate with his own commercial 
schemes. But the artist nature was in antago- 
nism to his own, and Charles and his father were 
not on affectionate terms with one another. 

The wayward, handsome lad was, on the other 
hand, adored by his mother. Her intelligence, 
not naturally acute, was quickened to see his 
faults, not indeed as such, but as possible causes 
of misfortune to him. His too lively impulses, 
his indecision, his love of pleasure, were all 
sources of apprehension to her, though scarcely 
ever of rebuke. She saw in Agnes Aird, his tu- 
tor’s daughter—so simple, yet so sensible and 
sterling, so faithful, pure, and true—the very girl 
to make her son a fitting wife; an antidote for 
what was amiss in him; her honest heart a 
sheet-anchor to hold him fast, not in the turbid 
ocean of excess, for her Charley was too good to 
tempt it, but through that sparkling sea of gayety 
in which he was too apt to plunge. She was 
beautiful enough even for him to mate with; she 
was better born and better trained than he, for 
old Jacob Aird was none of those irregular gen- 
iuses of the pencil, addicted to gin-punch and 
Shelley, and selfish to the core, but a plain hon- 
est man, who had brought up his daughter well— 
in tastes a lady, but housewifely and wisely too. 
As for the inequality of wealth between them, 
her son would have enough for both ; and it was 
certain that Agnes did not love him for his ex- 
pectations, for they were unknown alike to her 
and him. Harry had never led him to believe 
that he would be a rich man; her love, as we 
have said, had made her wise in all that con- 
cerned Charley; and as for his father, he was 
naturally reticent in such matters. He did not 
spend one fifth part of his income. His habits 
were as inexpensive as they had been in the old 
days at Gethin; and if the village folks had ever 
hinted to the young fellow of his father’s wealth, 
he had no conception of its real extent. ‘The 
idea itself, too, would have had no great interest 
for him; he liked to have money for the pleasure 
of spending it, but it was never the object of his 
thoughts ; he was too careless, too much the 
creature of the hour, to forecast his future. His 
mother gave him all she could, but he was aware 
that it was obtained with difficulty ; the cost of 
his very education, which he had received at a 
school near Turlock, had, he knew, been grudged; 
his father had often grumbled that it was money 
thrown away, for, ‘‘ Look at me,” said he; ‘‘I 
taught myself.” There was always, in short, 4 
tightness in the Coe money market that augured 
any thing but pecuniary prosperity. ; 

The very fact of their having taken lodgings 
at Mr. Aird’s house, situated as it was in Soho, 
a respectable but far from fashionable locality, 
argued but moderate means, and placed the artist 
out of all suspicion of setting his pretty daughter 
as a matrimonial snare for Charley. She was 
pretty enough and good enough, the old man 
justly thought, for him or for his betters ; and 
though he regarded the good-will which the 
young people evidently entertained for one an- 
other with favor, he saw in it neither condescer- 
sion nor advantage. Solomon, much engaged in 
business affairs awe” rom home, and estimating, 
besides, the power ©. .ove at a low rate, was not 
seriously alarmed at the growing attachment be- 
tween his son and Agnes, nor would have been 
had it advanced much farther. He thought he 
had only to say ‘‘ No,” to put a stop to it at any 
point. ‘Still he had determined to place the boy 
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out of the reach of such temptation as a pretty 
girl living beneath the same roof must always 
offer to susceptible youth; and hence it was that 
Mrs. Coe had engaged new icdgings. But even 
now, 80 lightly did his father think of the matter, 
that Charley was still to be permitted to visit at 
Mr. Aird’s daily, and take his drawing-lessons 

; heretofore. 
™ = excuse for the change of residence had 
been afforded in the fact that Soho was too far 
from the parks, in which alone Mrs. Coe took 

Jeasure in walking. She was quite unaccus- 
tomed to town life, and the roar and tumult of 
the streets annoyed and even alarmed her. In 
some respects, indeed, she was even a more nerv- 
ous, timid creature than she had been as a girl; 
the warning just received from Mrs. Yorke had 
not fallen upon her altogether unexpeetedly, 
though she could not have been said to be pre- 
pared for it. A vague apprehension of Richard's 
vengeance had haunted her whole married life ; 
she did not fear for her own safety ; something 
told her that his anger would scorn to harm her- 
self; that it would pass over her head like a 
flaming sword, and smite her husband and her 
boy; and as face after face passed by her in the 
crowded street, she would shrink and tremble, 
thinking that that of Richard Yorke would come 
one day, and recognize her own, and track it 
home. Was he not fated to work their common 
ruin? Did not the spectre ship cross ‘Turlock 
Sands before she met his face for the first time? 
Though so mature in years, Harry was indeed as 
superstitious as ever. A curious instance of this 
occurred on the day that the Coes moved into 
their new lodgings. ‘The mother and son had 
arrived first—Solomon being engaged in the City 
until evening—and Charley had strolled into the 
ground-floor parlor, while the landlady (whom he 
had not yet seen) was engaged with his mother 
up stairs in the distribution of the luggage. 
Above the chimney-piece hung that striking if 
not attractive portrait of Joanna Southcott and 
her amanuensis, with which we are already ac- 
quainted ;, and it tickled the young man’s fancy 
amazingly. He concluded it was a family group 
—the likeness, perhaps, of Mrs. Basil and her late 
husband engaged in making out their weekly ac- 
counts. ‘*I will beg Agnes not to be jealous of 
our charming landlady,” thought he, and took 
out his note-book with the intention of transfer- 
ring the likeness for that young lady's amuse- 
ment. While engaged in this occupation the 
door opened, and in stepped Mrs. Basil and her 
new tenant. In his alarm and haste he stepped 
back suddenly, and overthrew a little table, on 
which were some ornaments, he knew not what, 
which rolled to his mother’s feet. She uttered 
a cry of horror; and the landlady herself stood 
still, regarding him with a face of astonishment, 
and even terror. 

‘Ts that—your—son ?” exclaimed she, clutch- 
ing his mother by the arm. 

But Mrs. Coe did not seem to hear her. 

** Look, look!” cried she; ‘‘the skull, the 
skull! Qh, is it not a frightful omen!” 

‘**T am really .ery sorry,” said Charley, pick- 
ing up the article in question; ‘‘it was very 
stupid of me, Mrs. Basil.” 

** Don’t mention it, young Sir,” said the land- 
lady, who had apparently recovered from her 
sudden tremor; **the skull is no worse for its | 
roll, you see; he was fortunately a hard-headed | 
gentleman who originally owned it.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Charley, taking it from her | 
hand with some curiosity, ‘‘it seems a curious | 
ornament for a sitting-room. May I ask whom 
it belonged to when it had flesh about it ?” 

“*It is the skull of Swedenborg,” answered 
Mrs. Basil. ‘*A near relative of mine was a 
disciple of his, and left it to me as a most pre- 
cious relic.” | 
_ ** But how the deuce did he get possession of | 
it?” inquired the young man. 

‘* Well, not very fairly, as it seems to me,” 
smiled the landlady. ‘* While your mother sits 
down and rests herself—for I am afraid you have 
frightened her a bit—I’'ll tell you the story.” 

ses, yes,” said Mrs. Coe, faintly; ‘‘I shall 
be better presently ; don’t mind me.” 

** Well, the tale runs thus, Sir. Swedenborg 
was buried in the vault beneath the Swedish 
embassador’s chapel in Princes Square, Ratcliffe 
Highway; and a certain theologian having once 
affirmed that all great philosophers took their 
bodies with them into the world of spirits, and 
that this gentleman had done the like, leave was 
obtained to settle this point by actual examina- 
tion. The body was found, and the theologian 
confuted, but no trouble was taken to solder on 
again the lid of the coffin. <A thieving Swede, 
attending a funeral of one of his countrymen in 
the same vault, remarked this circumstance, and 
stole the skull, with the intention of selling it to 
some disciple of the great philosopher's; and I 
am ashamed to say that he found a purchaser in 
my respected relative: and that’s how I became 
Possessed of Swedenborg’s skull.” 

* Very curious, though rather larcenous,” ob- 
served the young man, laughing. ‘And this 
Bood lady over the mantel-piece, who is she ?” 

‘That's Joanna Southcott. But my good 
young gentleman, I will answer all your ques- 
“ons another time. Your mother and I will 
have enough to do to arrange matters before 
your father comes home. You will excuse my 
freedom, Sir.” . 

“Certainly,” said Charley, rather amused than 
otherwise with the landlady’s bluntness, ‘‘I 
— I'm in the way just now; so I'll step out 

v half an hour or so. I am sorry I frightened 
you, dear mother.” 

He stooped and kissed her fondly; and then, 
with a smile and a nod at Mrs. Basil, stepped 
— the little passage and out of doors, and, 
whistling, passed the window down the street. 

, Your son has a light heart,” said Mrs. Basil, 
Woking at Harry very earnestly. “How old is 


** Eighteen—or a little less.” 

**He looks his age at /east,’ 
other, emphatically. 

** Yes; dark people always do.’ 

**And your husband is dark, like him, I re- 
member.” 


’ 


observed the 
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is not slim, like Charles.” 

Mrs. Coe, still in the arm-chair into which she 
had first sunk, here closed her eyes; either the 
faintness of which she had complained was com- 
ing on again, or she did not wish to meet the 
other’s searching gaze. 

There was a long pause, during which Mrs. 
Basil went to the cellaret, and pouring out a 
glass of sherry, put it to her tenant’s lips. 

**Do vou feel better now ?” said she, when 
Harry had drunk it. 

** Yes, yes; much better. But that skull— 
oh, horrible! it rolled from him to me. What 
an omen on your very threshold! Heaven guard 
my Charles from evil!” 

“This is weakness, Mrs. Coe. The skull is 
harmless ; and it rolled because your son upset 
it.” 

** Yes, my son,” gasped the other, trembling. 
“*TIt is for him I fear. It augurs death—death— 
death !” 

There was a ring at the front-door, decisive, 
sharp, and resonant. 

** Great Heaven!” cried Harry; ‘‘if it should 
be he himself! Hide me away; put me out of 
sight.” Her terror was piteous to behold: she 
shook in every limb. 

“It is the post,” said Mrs. Basil, contemptu- 
ously ; and she was right. ‘The servant brought 
in a letter for her mistress. 

**T don’t know the hand,” mused she. *‘ Black- 
bordered, and black-sealed too." She opened it 
without excitement, and read it through: it was 
but a few lines. 

** Your omen has proved true for once, Mrs. 
Coe,” said she, in quiet tones. ** ‘This speaks of 
death.” 

** Whose death ?” cried Harry. 

** My husband's, Richard’s father. 
Crompton died last night.” 

‘There was no sorrow in the aged woman's 
face: a gravity, unmixed with tenderness, pos- 
sessed it. Carew was naught to her, and had 
been naught for twoscore years. But the tide 
of memory was at its flow within her brain; and 
because the Past is Past it touches us. This 
man had loved her once, after his own scornful 
manner, when he was young, and before power 
and selfishness had made him stone. He had 
been the father of her only son, and now he was 
Dead. 

**T am so sorry,” said Harry, not quite know- 
ing what to say. 

‘There is no need for sorrow,” replied the 
other, quietly. ‘* Let us go up stairs and finish 
our work.” 


Carew of 


A NIGHT AT THE FRONT. 


Tue war correspondent has to pat up with a 
thousand personal inconveniences and privations, 
even when quietly settled down with a besieging 
army, to which, in ordinary times, he would not 








good tiiends, 
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submit without a good deal of grumbling. He 
must fare like a soldier, be ready to move at a 
moment’s notice, night and day, either to joinin a 
march, or get out of the way of the shells from some 
battery that happens to have hit the range of his 
quarters ; and happy, indeed, is he if he lights 
upon so comfortable a lodging as that shown in 
the engraving on page 756. It is, perhaps, just 
a little crowded; but the jolly-looking fellows 
seem to be taking it easy, and are probably all 


THE EXODUS FROM ST. CLOUD. 

A wank correspondent writes that, walking one 
day in the direction of St. Cloud, he met a mot- 
ley train of poor people coming from that village, 
who had been turned out of house and home, not 
to make room for the Prussians, but for their own 
safety. St. Cloud was constantly under fire, and 
to stay there was to risk one’s life. A brother 
and sister, old bachelor and old maid, with their 
bonne and gouvernante, led the dismal proces- 
sion. Some of them were doubtless on their 
way to quarter themselves upon more fortunate 
friends, but others, probably, knew not where 
they should lay their heads that night, being only 
too glad to gag out of the range of their country- 
men’s guns. The engraving on page 757 illus- 
trates this affecting incident. 





THE NEW PARIS POLICE. 


Amone other changes which the Paris revolu- 
tion of last September effected was the disband- 
ment of the police force. ‘They were obnoxious 
to the mass of the people, as instruments of im- 
perialist tyranny and intimidation, and especial- 
ly, it is said, for their violence in suppressing the 
Rocuerort disturbances of February last. Any 
how, they were abolished, and their uniform, de- 
tested as a symbol of the corrupt dynasty which 
had fallen, was no longer seen in the streets. 

For some time Paris seems to have got on re- 
markably well without any police at all; but M. 
De Kérarky set vigorously to work, as the fol- 
lowing from a Paris letter will show: 
‘* We are perfectly quiet ; the order of the streets 
both by day and night is most remarkable. ‘The 
new police force is being organized, and has al- 
ready appeared in some quarters. Many of them 
are ci-devant sergents de ville, but the authorities 
have done all that is possible to remove their 
former military appearance by an entire change 
of costume, and the substitution of whiskers for 
the mustache and imperial.” Another letter 
says: ‘*I saw three of the new police this even- 





“Yes; his complexion is swarthy, though he | 
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| assistants out of place. ‘They are got up most 

funereally, in pilot coats, with enormous trowsers 

and cheese-cutter caps, all raven-hued, and just 

one little bit of color in an unhappy little ‘tri- 
| colored cockade in their head-gear. “After look- 
| Ing at them for some minutes a light broke upon 
| me. ‘The new guardian of the public peace is 
| old sergent de ville writ large—clean shaven, his 
cocked hat and rapier removed.” The illustra- 
tion on page 756 shows the changes made by 
M. De Kérarry in the costume and appearance 
of the force. 


—— ™ 


STRAW PICTURES. 

_Amone the curiosities of art must be included 
pictures made of straw. How far patience is ex- 
ercised in this direction at present we do not 
know ; but in the last century the inmates of 
some of the French monasteries employed a por- 
tion of their time in such labors. ‘The process 
was by no means a simple one. First, a selec- 
tion wus made of the whitest, thinnest. longest, 
largest-barrel straws. ‘Chey were severed above 








and below all the knots; the knots, membranes, 
and smaller parts of the straw were removed ; 
and the rest were retained for use, in the form 
of thin, smooth, unspotted cylinders of straw, 
sometimes six or eight inches long. ‘The straws 
were damped, and split open by means of a slen- 
der wooden spindle, which was inserted at one 
end, and dextrously run along to the other, mak- 
ing a straight rent throughout ; the brisk appli- 
cation of a burnisher flattened out each piece. 
Sometimes, to expedite their labor, the workers 
used a kind of small flatting-mill, which first 
split the straw and then opened it out flat. ‘The 
split and opened straws were dyed of various 
colors, and were then pasted side by side on 
small sheets of thin paper, forming veritable 
sheets of straw, so accurately cut and adjusted 


| that the lines of junction could scarcely be seen. 





ing, and thought at first they were undertakers’ 


All the straws on one sheet were exactly of the 
same color and tint. These, then, were the ma- 
terials with which the artist worked; and the 
mode of working depended on the kind of effect 
desired to be produced. Sometimes the sheets 
were Cut up into very narrow strips, and made 
into striped patterns by alternating the colors ; 
sometimes the artists in straw would make diag- 
onal patterns, and sometimes check patterns by 
crossing the strips, or diversified patterns by al- 
ternating broad with narrow strips. A favorite 
but very tedious process was that of making real 
straw mosaic. Several sheets, of different col- 
ors, were placed one on another, and cut com- 
pletely through with a delicate apparatus, in ac- 
cordance with some particular device ; and then 
ensued the slow work of pasting the tiny bits 
side by side on paper, in the proper arrangements 
of color. Occasionally the pictures or devices 
so produced were embossed in relief by being 
stamped between a die of horn and a counterdie 
of thick pasteboard—all the raised and depressed 
parts of the device corresponding in a proper way 
with the different colors of the picture. And 
sometimes the artist went so far as to engrave or 
chase the straw, or even to work it up into a kind 
of cameo. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A .itts girl, who was sitting, wearily, on a summer 
day while a very celebrated and equally pompous bish- 
op was holding forth, whispered to her mother, “Oh, 
come away, mMamma—come away! I's so tired!” 
“Not yet, my dear; he will soon done,” said her 
mamma. “Let us wait a little longer.” The birds 
_—_ singing, and the preacher preaching, till the little 
gir , all worn out, and longing for reliet and freedom 
n the open air, pleaded, * Do come now, mamma.” 
** Hush, dear,” was the response; “‘ he'll soon be done 
—just in a minute.” This was more than little patience 
could stand; and while the tears were running down 
her cheeks, she said, as she looked hopelessly at the 
expanding preacher, “Oh no, mamma. He is just puff- 
ed for another blow.” 








Gaiey SLaves—Type-setters. 





At Wamego, a place in the extreme West, is a shanty 
which bears the sign: “‘ Here’s Where You Get a Meal 
Like Your Mother Used to Give You.” 





* Tus Raw Mategiat”—Underdone steak. 
pee iliieamadiattion 

A Dutchman at Decatur married a second wife in 
about a week after the loss of wife No.1. The Sabbath 
following the bride asked her lord to take her riding, 
and was duly “cut up” with the following response, 
“You dink I ride out mit anoder voman in 80 soon 
after death of mine frau? No, no!” 





A Promisine Sign—A pawnbroker’s, 
—— 

A little boy was advised by his father to use illustra- 
tions in his converse whenever they should occur to 
him, “for,” continued the parent, “there is no more 
forcible way of conveying or impressing your mean- 
ing.” Shortly after the was being lectured on 
generosity, “It’s better to give than to receive, John- 
ny—far better. The Bible says 60, and I say so.” ‘ Il- 
lustrate yo I think I will understand you bet- 
ter.” Father could not see the application. 





Mrs. Partington says that since the invention of the 
needle-gun there is no reason why the women shouldn't 
fight as well as men. 

— 

Mythology tells us that Io died of love for Jupiter ; 
but modern chemistry that Io-dide of potash. 








Waar trax Witp Waves ane now Sarine To THE 
Horers—“ Shut up.” 





a 
An Indiana husband lately deeded valuable me 
to his wife, “in consideration of one dollar and mutual 
love and affection.” 


aemeneenacteceiippanemenass 

A soldier, being on picket reserve, went to a house, 
as he said, to borrow a frying-pan, but for what none 
could imagine, as there was nothing tofry. However, 
he went to the house and knocked at the door, which 


“ Madam, could you lend me a frying-pan ? I belon 
to the — down here.” “ Yes, Sir,” and forthwi 
came t 








In the reign of James I., of tobacco-hating notoriety, 
the bore of a school acquired the habit of smoking, 
and indul, it night and day, using the moet ingen- 
ious expedients to conceal the vice from their master ; 
till one luckless evening. when the imps were huddled 
together round the fire their dormitory, involving 
each other in vapors o ir own creating, !o! in burst 
the master, and stood in awful dignity before them. 
“ How now,” quoth the dominie to the first lad ; “ how 
dare you be smoking tobacco?” “Sir,” said the boy, 
“T am subject to headaches, and a pipe takee off the 
pain.” “ And you? and you? and you ?” inquired the 
pedagogue, questioning every boy in his turn. One 

had a “* ng tooth,” another colic, the third a —— 4 
in short, they all had something. “ Now, Sirrah,” 
lowed the doctor to the last boy, “what disorder do 
you smoke for?” Alas! all the excuses were exhaust- 
ed; but the ene ge urchin, putting down his 
pipe, after a farewell whiff, and looking up in his 
master’s face, said, in a whining, hypocritical tone, 
“* Sir, I smoke for corns !" 
cxniagamemmeaniieen 

Tur Great Oogan Race—Fishes. 

When cousin Ichabod first saw the elephant at the 
show he exclaimed, with mute astonishment, “‘ Then 
that’s the rael menagerer—the identical critter itself! 
Wouldn't tew of em make a team to draw stun with! 
Ain't he a scroger?” Ichabod went hum, and related 
what he had seen. ‘I seen,” said he, “ the genewine 
menagerer—the biggest lump of flesh that ever stirred. 
He had tew tails, one behind and t’other before. Phi- 
1 hers call the fore ‘un a pronobscus. He put one 
of tails in my pocket and hauled out all the ginger- 
bread—every hooter. What d’ye think he done with 
it? Why he stuck it in his own pocket, and began to 
fumble for more.” 


1. 











A city missionary was asked the cause of his pover- 
ty. “Principally,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
* because I have preached so much without notes !’ 
audiiuiniaiameneens 

A reverend divine, who was but a so-so preacher, 
being called upon aneitentaly for a sermon, asked a 
friend what he should preach about; to which the 
other coolly replied, “‘ About five minutes.” 

a Ee 

Ava Derixry.—A Scotchman, being examined by 
his minister, was asked, ‘‘ What kind of 2 man was 
Adam?” ‘Oh, jist like ither folk.” The minister in- 
sisted on having a-more special description of the first 
man, and pressed for more explanation. ‘* Weel,” 
said the catechumen, ‘‘ he was jiat like Joe Simpson, 
the horse-couper.” “ How so?” asked the minister. 
“ Weel, naebody got ony thing by him, and many lost.” 











Josh Billings gives good advice to young wives. He 
says: ‘Don’t undertake tew liv with yure mother-in- 
law; but if wuss comes to a wusenese let yure mo- 
ther-in-law liv with ya!” 

A dentist, trying in vain to extract a decayed tooth 
from a lady's mouth, gave up the task with thie apolo- 

y, “The fact is, madam, it is impossible for any thing 

to come from your mouth.” 
snahieniapaannmat 
As Dr. Dwight once passed through a region of very 
r land he said to a farmer: “Sir, I perceive your 
and here is not very productive.” ‘“‘ No, Sir,” said the 
honest farmer; “our land is just like self-righteous- 
ness.” ‘Ah! how is that?” “ Why, the more a man 
has of it the poorer he is.” 
aviiipeetin 





A LONDON SKETCH. 





‘*Oh, it was pitiful, 
In a whole city full, 
Home he had none.” 
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THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES.—{Ser Pace 762.) 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ST. CLOUD. 


Tue destruction of the magnificent palace of 
St. Cloud by the French is referred to by the 
German papers as affording a justification for the 

impending bombardment of Paris. It occurred 
in this manner. On the 13th of October, at 1 
h ison of Mont Valérien began throw- 
p.M., the garriso’ - 
ing grenades at the palace. The building was 
immediately set on fire and burned to the ground, 
nothing being left but the bare walis, The Prus- 
sians were ordered to save the furniture, books, 
paintings, and historical relies for which the pal- 
ace was so celebrated ; but the bombardment be- 
ine continued, notwithstanding the flames burst 
out on all sides, little was preserved. 

Among the few things saved is the table on 
which the Emperor Napoleon III. signed the 
declaration of war against Prussia, The furni- 
ture, books, and works of art which could be 
hastily snatched out of the consuming element 
were carried to one of the magnificent alleys at 
the back of the palace, where they remained a 
day or two, prior to removal to more appropriate 
quarters. Had the destruction of an edifice so 
intimately associated with the history of France 
been the consequence of an attack on the part 
of the Prussians, they would have been charged 
with the guilt of causing irreparable loss. As 
it is, the artillerymen on Mont Valérich are alone 
responsible for what occurred. 

The ruins were visited soon after the bombard- 
ment by the correspondent of the London Times. 
His account of their appearance is subjoined : 

‘+ After a long ride we entered the park of St. 
Cloud. ‘The sentries in the avenue are carefully 
hiding behind the huge trees. ‘Turn sharp into 
side walk just as the vision of an earth-work, 
surmounted by a portion of a fort and the houses 
of Paris, comes in.sight at the end of the avenue ; 
ride in single file; get a view of what was the 
Lantern of Diogenes—it is now a heap of white 
rubbish. The French must have had exciting 
practice at the lantern, as it was rather a small 
object, but the avenue made it a kind of white 
bull’s-eye bounded by dark green. And there 
lies the architectural toy of Napoleon I. a pyra- 
midical mass of shattered stones. ‘Turn to the 
left, down a quiet glade. There are horses neigh- 
ing under the trees ; the tents—the first Prussian 
tents I have seen—of a strong infantry guard 
and a cavalry picket gleam through the dark 
trunks of the forest. It is all so quiet that we 
might be going toa picnic. Past the little camp 
in the wood, out on the grand avenue. Here are 
deep scores in the ground, holes, and furrows in 
the grass. There lies a conical-tipped piece of 
iron, deftly ornamented with brass knobs on the 
sides, and a neat tip to the sharpend. It is only 
a 100-pound shell which has not burst. See, 
there is another, and there! ‘This must be a hot 
corner, right in the line of fire. ‘The little squad 
of horsemen insensibly quicken their pace. A 
shell—100-pounder—bursting here would be so 
unpleasant. Another moment and there are 
fountains which donot play, garnished by stat- 
ues, gardens, and terraces, walks lined with vases, 
pieces of water girt with trees—the Prince Impe- 
rial’s play-ground. And then a basin with flights 
of steps surrounded by statuary groups. Beyond 
such aruin! I could not believe it. All that 
remained of ‘42 suits of rooms for guests, 600 
other rooms, stabling for 237 horses, and bar- 
racks for 2000 men,’ as the guide-book says, was 
a tall, gaunt, white stone wall—white except in 
the places where the fire and smoke rushed out- 
side and licked the masonry in black lines. I 
never saw such a complete destruction. Bare 
walls and chimneys alone stood; the fire still 
smouldered, and a dancing haze rose up from the 
heated mass inside; but so clean is the work 
that I could look right through the palace and 
see Paris beyond in the opposite window-place. 
Here was all that was left of the favorite retreat 
of the great Emperor—a palace inferior to none 
in France for historical interest ; the scene of the 
15th Brumaire, of the imperial act of the 18th 
of May, 1804, of the receipt of the Senatus Con- 
sultum of the 7th of November, 1852; where 
Henry III. was murdered, and Henrietta of Or- 
leans died, where Peter the Great was received 
by the Regent, where Charles X. signed the Or- 
dinances, where the capitulation of Paris was 
signed in 1815, where Napoleon IIT. received 
Queen Victoria in 1855, where the declaration 
of war against Prussia was signed in 1870; dec- 
orated by the hands and works of Mignard, Le 
Moyne, Coypel, Boucher, David; rich in master- 
pieces of painting, tapestry, sculpture, art—a 
smoking Karnak of to-day. All is gone except 
a few books, some furniture, clocks, a fine bust 
of Napoleon, and the like, which were saved, at 
the hazard of their lives, by the Prussians. 
Count Seckendorff was sent off to ascertain if 
the picture of the Queen's arrival at the palace 
was saved. It is gone, and so are all the pic- 
tures. The books are stored in a gardener’s 
house. They bear fleurs-de-lis, kingly crowns, 
‘mperial eagles, and bees and N.’s indifferently. 
I took up one. It was Vol. IT. of ‘ Recueil des 
Adhésions de I'Acte du 2 Décembre,’ Chaix, 
Paris. Another near it was ‘Pichot, Voyage au- 
tour du Monde.’ Most interesting of all, a copy 
of the Moniteur Universel, with the dispatches 
of Napoleon before Waterloo, his account of 
the defeat of the Prussians at Fleurus, and the 
dispatch after Waterloo. 
he bane officer in command at St. Cloud told me 

_had strict orders to let no one approach the 
‘ins of the castle, for if a moving speck were 
‘een the French fired at once, and sent showers 
' stones flying out of the hot walls. What a 
Story, to be sure! I know of nothing like it. 





Castles and theatres seem to be built that they 
may be burned. There is no such deed, I think, 
recorded as the destruction of a palace by the 
people to whom it belonged merely because they 
fancied the enemy might be raising a battery be- 
hind it. The shell which fell through the Em- 
peror’s bed, about 11 o'clock, began the mischief. 
Smoke issued from the room, and a flight of 
bombs coming in quick succession prevented an 
successful effort to extinguish the flames, whic 
a high wind fanned into a furnace heat. Will it 
be said that the Prussians burned the palace? 
I dare say thousands in Paris will believe they 
did. Meudon is fast crumbling away. The 
French are naturally jealous of any command- 
ing building being in the enemy’s hands, be it a 
prince’s castle or a peasant’s mill. I am told 
that a complete underground electric telegraph 
was discovered in one of the cellars at Meudon. 
Underground passages too have been discovered 
leading from the interior of Paris into the open. 
The days and doings of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroes, 
and of the persons of the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ 
and of the ‘Old English Baron’ are revived in 
strange uses and associations. For days the un- 
conscious French were sending messages, which 
were ‘tapped’ by the Prussians, to no great use, 
as they were generally in cipher. There have 
been successful fishings in the Seine for telegraph 
wires. Some codes of signals have also been dis- 
covered. But the great success of all is the in- 
vestment of a capital containing 2,000,000 of 
people by an army which is numerically inferior 
to the force of the besieged army. ‘That is a re- 
versal of all military principles.” 





THE PRUSSIANS IN STRASBURG. 


Masor Von W——, a ? russian officer belong- 
ing to the army before Strasburg, was the first to 
enter that city after its surrender. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th of September he was ordered to 
report at eight o’clock to General Von Mertens, 
in Strasburg. With an orderly and four men he 
made his way into the city without much diffi- 
culty, though the populace made threatening 
demonstrations, and soon reached the quarters 
of General Uhrich. ‘The rest of the story is 
given in the Major’s own words : 

** Leaving two of my men to“watch the door, 
I proceeded with the two others to the court-yard. 
There was no sentinel, but a few adjutants and 
a groom. ‘To my question, ‘Where is General 
Uhrich ?’ they politely answered, ‘ Le Général est 
dans sa chambre.’ I begged to be announced, 
and stationed my two men at the entrance to his 
rooms. Presently one of the adjutants who had 
gone in returned, and, asking me to pocket the 
revolver which I still held in my hand, led me 
into the presence of General Uhrich. The next 
momen: I found myself face to face with the fa- 
mous commander who had so gallantly defended 
the place intrusted te.his charge. He is sixty- 
seven yearmold, short, thick-set, with gray hair 
closely cropped, and mustache of the same hue. 
He has a round face, with a kind expression, 
and dark, large, hazel eyes. He regarded me 
with evident surprise, and perhaps some suspi- 
cion, not knowing what to make of my visit. I 
saluted him, and, mentioning my name and rank, 
acquainted him with my errand—to report my- 
self to nay superior officer in Strasburg at 8 a.m. 
The General replied that eleven o’clock was the 
hour fixed for the surrender of the city, and that, 
as far as he knew, neither General Von Mertens 
nor any other Prussian excepting myself had en- 
tered Strasburg. ‘Do you know, my brave com- 
mandant,’ he continued, ‘you are the first Prus- 
sian soldier who has entered Strasburg, and I 
am happy to make the acquaintance of one of 
the gallant Prussian officers. But how the devil 
did you get here? No one is permitted to enter 
till eleven o'clock!’ I replied that I was proud 
to have the honor of addressing a general whose 
gallantry we (the Prussians) had had so much oc- 
casion to admire. The little gentleman pressed 
my hand, and there was a tear in his eye as, half 
averting his face, he motioned me to sit down on 
the sofa. He said, as General Von Mertens was 
certainly not inside the fortress, and as he had 
an hour left before preparing for the melancholy 
ceremony of the morning, we might as well sit 
down and smoke and chat together like soldiers. 
He praised our artillery, and the discipline and 
steadiness of our men, whom he was pleased to 
call the heroes of Europe. They had converted 
Strasburg into a heap of ruins, shattered case- 
mates and bomb-proof erections, making it, in 
fact, impossible for men to live any longer under 
their fire. Then, taking a map of our parallels, 
on which every one of our guns was accurately 
marked, he continued: ‘It was not the number, 
but the excellence of your cannon that beat me. 
You will find 800 pieces at Strasburg, 200 of 
which are quite new; but the best of them is 
not equal to your worst. At the very outset of 
the siege I knew you would be too many for me. 
I was up in the tower of the Cathedral to observe 
your movements, when your cannoneers, noticing 
me and my suit, opened fire on us. The first 
shot missed, the second glanced along the edge 
of the platform, the third struck it with ‘full 
force. ‘Then I said to myself that 1 should not 
hold Strasburg long against such artillery. It 
was but yesterday one of your large bombs pene- 
trated a house of ‘six stories from top to bottom, 
and, falling through into the cellar, killed six- 
teen persons. We had about fifty killed per day 
—about 2000, I should say, during the whole 
siege. And, mon Dieu! what a number of 
wounded! All the hospitals are full of them. 








But now, my brave fellow, to breakfast. ‘There 





[ Gratuitous. 





is a beef-steak left for the commander of Stras- 
burg. The rest of the city have had to content 
themselves with horse-flesh for the last fortnight.’ 
Betore sitting down to breakfast I requested the 
General to send messengers to the citadel and 
the Porte de Saverne to inquire for General Von 
Mertens. I also begged him to have some bread 
and wine given to my four brave companions out- 
side, all which suggestions he kindly complied 
with. At this moment General Ducasse and 
Colonel Count Pourtalés entered the room, and 
spoke to the commandant. One of my grena- 
diers outside availed himself of this opportunity 
to look in at the open window, and tell me that 
he and his comrades were on the alert, and would 
enter the room uninvited if they thought it nec- 
essary. We lunched with two other generals, 
one adjutant, and the Préfet, M. De Laborde, 
who is a very agreeable, gentlemanly man. As 
they all gave tousts, I thought I had better imi- 
tate their example, and proposed their happy ré- 
union with their families, upon which General 
Uhrich said he had not heard from his wife for 
five weeks. At last the orderlies he had sent in 
accordance with my request returned, reporting, 
‘No Prussians in Strasburg.’ It was half past 
ten o'clock by this time, and the General had to 
leave me. In a touching manner he bade adieu 
to the other officers, and, fastening on his sword, 
shook hands with me, saymg, ‘ Pardon my leav- 
ing you so abruptly. I must go. I shall remem- 
ber your name as that of an officer who respects 
a defeated adversary. I shall have much pleas- 
ure in making the acquaintance of your Gen- 
eral-in-Chief.’ With this my amiable entertainer 
quitted the room, leaving me to my own devices. 
What was I to do? It was clearly my duty to 
continue my search for General Von Mertens, 
Though not in Strasburg an hour ago, yet he 
might have arrived by this time. Forward, then, 
again with my four men. When we departed 
from the house the streets were empty. We pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the citadel, where I 
was most like y to find my General if in the place 
at all. Turning round a corner we were con- 
fronted by a French regiment of regular infant- 
ry, marching with trumpeters and officers in 
front. The officers saluted me. I halted with 
my men, and returned their courtesy. Other 
regiments followed. They were fine, well-ac- 
coutred troops, marching in a sad, dejected man- 
ner. After these came a crowd of soldiers, 
less orderly and military in appearance. ‘They 
did not march in step, but struggled on in desul- 
tory confusion. Their officers ignored my pres- 
ence. I was looking at the sorry spectacle pre- 
sented by the noisy, tumultuous mass, when sud- 
denly one of the men came up to me, and, thrust- 
ing his fist into my face, said, ‘Take that, you 
Prussian rascal !’ ‘The same instant another came 
up and did the like, striking the butt end of his 
musket within an inch of my foot. I ordered 
my men to keep quiet, and told the fellows threat- 
ening me I was an officer, and that they were 
bound to respect my epaulets. Though evi- 
dently drunk, they desisted. On attempting, 
however, to cross the street, to continue my 
route, I found myself again stopped by an en- 
raged soldier, who, placing himself in my path, 
and lifting his gun, cried out; ‘See my musket, 
with which I have killed so many Prussians!’ 
With these words he deliberately took aim. | 
heard my men behind me presenting their guns 
likewise, and the chances were that we should 
all be dead men in a few moments. As a last 
resource I explained, laughingly, ‘ My brave fel- 
lows, don’t make fools of yourselves ; your pieces 
are not loaded!’ ‘There was an uncanny sparkle 
in his eye; bat he turned round, and in another 
moment beat his rifle in pieces on the pavement. 
It was as though the others had but waited for 
this signal to dothe same. Like roaring, shout- 
ing maniacs, they smashed their weapons so that 
the fragments flew about. As far as I could see 
the infection spread from rank to rank, each vy- 
ing with his neighbor who could do it the most 
effectually. The officers were powerless to pre- 
vent it, even if they had so desired. One of them, 
addressing me in an excited, urgent voice, said, 
‘In Heaven’s name, withdraw with your soldiers ; 
your life is in danger!’ I cried, ‘March, for- 
ward!’ and, calling out to the Frenci:men, ‘ Place, 
mes braves!’ rapidly crossed, and we got into a 
quiet side street, with the wild shouts of the in- 
toxicated soldiery ringing in our ears. Twenty 
minutes more and I was in the citadel. There, 
at length, I saw our helmets again. It was half 
past twelve, and the citadel was occupied by a 
company of the Thirty-fourth: 17,200 men, 
consisting of Line, Mobiles, Zouaves, etc., were 
laying down their arms at that moment out- 
side the walls. Still no General Von Mertens 
was to be seen. So I determined to march back 
to the Commandateur, and, a Baden artillery offi- 
cer with two men joining me, set out, not a little 
reassured by this important addition to my forces. 
In the more frequented streets we passed through 
the ground was strewn with arms, drums, trump- 
ets, belts, etc. Poor ple, mostly women, 
were picking up the things that were scattered 
about. As I crossed the bridge over the Ill, a 
man told me that there were many Chassepots in 
the river, which the French had cast there. By 
one o'clock I reached the Commandateur again, 
and, seating myself in the court-yard, felt like 
the commandant of the place. At last, after a 
long delay, a small detachment of our infantry 
arrived, and took possession of the building. 
Gradually the streets filled with our troops, cav- 
alry made their appearance, and the familiar tat- 
too of our drums resounded from all sides. At 
half past two General Von Mertens, very coolly 
i must say I at first thonght, rode into the court- 


yard of the Commandateur. I reported myself 
as having been awaiting his orders since 8 A.M. 
The General knew nothing whatever of my sum- 
mons, and on my showing him the written order 
I had received, promised that the matter should 
be inquired into forthwith. In the mean time 
he was good enough to congratulate me on my 
not having been shot, and to evidence his ap- 
poorets appointed me Garrison-Major of Stras- 
urg. 


THE SATAN ROCKET. 


; M. L (says La France), the distinguished 
civil engineer and chemist, of the Rue de Londres, 
Paris, has invented a rocket which will be a for- 
midable engine of defense. He has christened 
it the fusée Satan. We have seen this rocket 
made, and we will endeavor to describe it to our 
readers. To the end of an ordinary rocket is at- 
tached a very slight receptacle of tin, having ex- 
actly the shape of a conical bullet. In this re- 
ceptacle is arranged a chamber filled with a com- 
position based, we believe, upon sulphuret of car- 
bon, which composition, once lighted, gives out 
considerable heat. A fusee communicates from 
this chamber with the top of the rocket. The 
tin bullet is filled, just before being used, with 
petroleum oil. ‘The lighted rocket rises in the 
air, and traverses the space necessary to arrive 
over a certain spot. Arrived above its object, 
the rocket sets fire to the fusee, the composition 
in the chamber of the bullet takes light, bursts 
its envelope, and at the same time fires the pe- 
troleum, which falls like a sheet of flame, and 
continues burning. ‘The sheet of flame fills a 
space of sixteen to twenty-four square metres, 
according to the size of the rocket. No. 1 throws 
one litre of petroleum, No. 2 two litres, and No. 
3 three litres. They can be thrown a distance 
of six kilometres, and aimed with great precision, 
being balanced by means of a long stick attached 
to each rocket, which maintains the elevation 
given to it at the time of the discharge.. Some 
interesting experiments were made with this 
weapon at St. Cloud on the 10th of last month. 
In less than ten minutes a considerable space of 
ground was covered with a sea of fire. A com- 
mittee, composed of superior officers of artillery, 
presided over the, experiments, and the general 
at their head was appalled by the terrible nature 
of this engine of destruction. Just imagine this 
sea of fire falling upon the Prussian masses, burn- 
ing every thing, setting light to the cartridges in 
the soldiers’ pouches, and te the ammunition vane 
of the artillery. ‘Their rout would be complete. 
‘The committee, in its report, has declared in its 
opinion no civilized nation could make use of 
these rockets except for reprisals; and it would 
be only in case of the Prussians firing upon us 
with petroleum bombs, such as they used at 
Strasburg, that we should be entitled to retali- 
ate with the new rocket. However this may be, 
the Committee of National Defense has given the 
inventor a large building on the Batignolle (form- 
erly a girls’ school), and has ordered the imme- 
diate manufacture, on a large scale, of Satan 
rockets. From day to day 200 workmen will be 
actively employed, and within a few days we shall 
have a sufficient stock to enable us to repay the 
Prussians in their own coin, if, as at Strasburg, 
they make use of unlawful weapons. 








PHILOLOGY OF THE WAR. 


Many of the old towns and departments of 
France have names which are somewhat curi- 
ous, ‘** Orleans” is a corruption of the name of 
Aurelian, by whom the city was embellished. 
In the town of Epinai there is the statue of a 
child trying to extract a thorn from its foot, 
which is meant to symbolize the thorns and briers 
of the region in which the town was built. For 
this reason it was called ** Espinal,” from spina, 
athorn, ‘The word Alsace means the Lise-place 
—else meaning a/ias, other, having gradually 
come. to mean outsiders. Nancy is derived by 
some from Celtic nant, a valley, but others say 
it is from Gothic naut, daring. According to 
Férstemann, Metz and Mousson are traceable to 
the same root with the German muth, courage ; 
while an analysis of Mezieres shows it to be from 
German maz, food, and hari, warrior. ‘The town 
will probably regard itself as destined to furnish, 
if not to become, warriors’ food. 

The names of prominent men on the Continent 
just now have sometimes. suggestive meanings. 
Bismarck is from ‘‘ bishop’s march,” ¢. e., mark 
or boundary. . Bazaine’s name is fundamentally 
Norse, from the ol word baza, struggle; and the 
destroyed town of Bazeilles comes from the same. 
Moltke, oddly enough, is from Gothic malojan, 
Norse mola, English maul. Should we suppose 
the ke related to kennen, the name would mean 
the man who knows how to maul! The genius 
of christening would seem to have presided at 
the font also when Garibaldi was named. Gan 
is substantially one with guerre (war is the same), 
but particalarly, meant spear; and bald means 
bold. So the Italian hero is ‘‘ Bold-spear.” It 
is very remarkable that the most distinguished 
military men on the French side should have 
Teutonic names. Such is the case with Bazaine 
and Garibaldi, but it is coually true of Trochu, 
Uhrich, and Bourbak:, ‘Trochu is from Anglo- 
Saxon dreogan, military; Uhrich from Old Norse 
ir, a buffalo; while Bourbaki is from boer, 
boor, and Old Norse bagan, to contend, It is 
natural that the names that come to us out of 
old times should bear traces of the perpetual 
wars amidst which they were given. 





An English philologist, Mr, Robert Ferguson, 








has contended that Bonaparte is an old 
Frankish name, come back after long ex- 
ile to its native land. ‘The case, accord- 
ing to him, stands thus: Bonibert in the 
seventh and Bonipert in the ninth cen- 
tury appear as Frankish names, In that 
part of Italy which was subdued by the 
Franks I find the present Italian name, 
Boniperti. From the same part of Italy 
come ulso the Bonapartes. Still the name 
may be German, for the Lombards, who 
held that part of Italy before the Franks, 
were also Germans, and the name seems 
radically identical with the American 
name Bonbright, which Mr. Bowditch has 
shown to be from Anglo-Saxon briht, fa- 
mous, and bane, slayer. Wherefore Bo- 
naparte may mean, not as commonly 
thought, a man of bon or good parts, but 





a famous slaver. 

About the name of the King of Prussia 
there is no doubt. Wilhelm means the 
helmet of Odin. In the Northern my- 
thology the god Odin appeared at the 
creation of the world, in conjunction with 
Vili and Ve, beings whom Thorpe holds 
to be personifications of ** divine agency.” 
The name Vili (Old Norse) is the Anglo- 
Saxon Willa, English }i//, meaning, ac- 
cording to Grimm, the force and spirit 
which set will in motion. Vili became a 
title of Odin as the supreme will. And 
helmet is of obsenre origin, thought by 
some to be related to the light (Helios) 
which flashed from it. Wilhelm was the 
name given to the sixth from Woden—the 
mythical Odin—in the genealogy of the 
kings of the East Angles. King Wilhelm, 
therefore, in believing, as is said, in the 
divine right of kings, is bat true to the 
old belief represented in his name, which 
traces his helmet to the Will of Vili, the 
god of Valhalla. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


Onr of the principal obstacles to peace 
between France and Prussia is the want of 
astable and authorized French govern- 
ment with which a treaty could be con- 
cluded, In order to obviate this difficulty, 
t was proposed to arrange for an armis- 
tice which would give the French people 
the opportunity to elect an Assembly. 
The negotiations were conducted on the 
part of the French by M. Thiers, fresh 


from his unsuccessful journey to Russia, 
Vienna, London, and Florence in search 
of allies. The veteran statesman was ad- 


mitted to an audience with King William 
at Versuilles on the Ist of November, and 
subsequently, on the 3d and 4th, with 
Count Bismarck. At the first interview 
with the Count M. Thiers exhibited his 
authorization from the Paris government 
to arrange an armistice on the basis pro- 
posed by Lord Granville, namely, the du- 
ration of the armistice to be twenty-five 
days, the inhabitants of Paris to have the 
liberty to take in food during this interval, 
and free elections to be held in all the de- 
partments. Count Bismarck replied that 
it was all very well as far as it went, but 
an authorization from the Tours govern- 
ment was also necessary. M. Thiers said 
M. Gambetta and his colleagues would not 
disavow an agreement made by the Paris 
government, and supported by General 
‘Trochu and the army of Paris. But he 
would undertake at once to communicate 
with Tours, and obtain a formal authoriza- 
tion in addition to the informal powers al- 
ready received, Count Bismarck insisted 
ou the necessity of convoking an Assembly, 
to speak with authority in the name of the 
country. He said he was willing to sus- 
pend active hostilities for this purpose, but 
until all had been arranged the siege op- 
erations would have full course. 

At the second interview Count Bis- 
marck waived the point of the Tours gov- 
ernment’s authorization, and discussed the 
conditions of the armistice. He proposed 
that Paris should receive daily one day’s 
food on the scale of present rations, and 
both beiligerents proceed on their material 
preparations, the Germans to continue to 
occupy the whole territory now held by 
them, to cease to make forced requisitions, 
and to be allowed to bring forward all their 
stores and war material without interrup- 
tion. M. Thiers agreed to these points, 
und asked, ** Will Alsace and Lorraine 
be nitted to send deputies to the As- 
?” Count Bismarck replied in the 
negative, but at length intimated that he 


might consent. 







King William, however, refused his assent 
both to the revictualing of Paris and the parti- 
cipation of Alsace and Lorraine in the election. | 
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Valérien. It stands upon the west side of Paris, | The other forts round Paris have each four or | inches, projectile 220-pound shell; the 14-ton | of Nis 
| upon a hill behind Suresnes and Puteaux, on the | five fronts, of from 325 to 330 yards in length. : 4 
ci f Al <orrai left bank of the Seine, directly opposite the Bois | They have a bastioned trace. In general, the di-| shell, containing a bursting charge of 15 pounds | 
Che negotiations were therefore broken off, M. |de Boulogne. ‘The fort is built in a pentagon, : 
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gun, calibre 9.25 inches, projectile 337-pound | Paris. ‘This * 9 
been actually 








| 2 sal ¢ 
mensions are as follow: escarp, 33 feet; coun-| of powder. Both the above are breech-loaders. | doubt. the rea 


l'hiers returned to Paris, and the siege of Paris | with sides of from 380 to 440 yards in length. | terscarp, 20 feet to 24 feet high ; ditch, 78 feet | The extreme range of these guns, with an eleva- | increase. 


goes on with unabated vigor. 


The conical top of the hill on which it is situated | wide. Some have loopholed walls on the top of | tion of 33 degrees, is said to be 9500 yards, or | 


‘The accurate map of that city and the girdle | comes up in the centre, towering over every | the escarp. They have covered ways, tenailles, | rather less than five and a half miles. The_ WAR NOT! NCIDEN 


of outlying forts printed on this page will give | thing, and serves as a gigantic natural parados, | opposite the entrances and re-entering places of | heaviest breech-loading rifle-guns mounted by 
| or traverse. There is on the top of the cone a| arms. They are well supplied with casemates, | the French at Paris are: 5-ton gun, calibre 6.3 PAR 


our readers some idea of the magnitude of the 
plateau, which is surrounded by an earthen para-| whose embrasures open on to the ditch. Some | inches, projectile 70-pound shell ; 8-ton gun, cal- Tux difficult 


task undertaken by the investing army. Prob- | 
ably no city in the world is better protected by | pet. ity of 
artificial means than the French capital, or is | ‘The fort consists of bastions joined by curtains. | works. The armament of these forts consists, | ton gun, calibre 9.45 inches, projectile 220-pound | scarcity © Ph 
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Inside this there are bomb-proof barracks. | have advanced works, and even important out-| ibre 7.5 inches, projectile 115-pound shell; 14- vapet 


more capable of prolonged defense, if not re-|'There are high cavaliers in the bastions, and | in great measure, of 80-pounder guns. ‘The gar- | shell; 21}-ton gun, calibre 10.63 inches, projectile shifts. Some COMM page, pi, 


duced by starvation, or compelled to surrender | 
by invernal dissensions; yet the history of all 
sleges proves that, unless relieved by a victory 


small re-entering places of arms opposite the | risons consist of Gardes Mobiles and sailors. In | 480-pound shell. It would be interesting to know 
centre of each front. There is a masonry coun-| many cases neighboring spurs are occupied by | in what proportion these guns exist on the two Laie 
| terscarp and a covered way on four of the fronts. | strong earth-works, which look into adjoining hol- | sides ; but this is one of those secrets which good | marg are dis} 
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in the field, outside the fortifications, the stron- | There are reduits in the re-entering places of | lows which could not be searched by the fire of | generals preserve. It is not likely that either | poe, ° reach F ~ : 
gest fortress ever constructed must in time yield | arms. There are seventy-six heavy guns and a| the forts. French or Germans have added considerably > ae rior to th roadsid 
to the investing force. | battery of mitrailleuses on its ramparts, and a| According to published statements the Prussian | the number of their heavy guns since the war | whic Pr sow 10 = ide | 
The detached forts about Paris are seventeen | garrison of 1500 Gardes Mobiles and 700 sailors. | siege-train comprises, besides many guns of infe- , as the larger ones are of slow construc- | pages, © ome 3 feather 


in number, of which the strongest is that of Mont | Some of. the guns have a calibre of 94 inches. | rior calibre, the famous 6}-ton gun, calibre 8,25 
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not printed on both sides, nor, indeed, is it print- 
ed at ail. It is lithographed, and consists of 
four short and narrow columns, filled with writ- 
ing SO minute that to read it would be a sore trial 
for one’s eyes. Two numbers of it lie before us, 
each containing a “‘ journal of the siege.” They 
impart no information which has not already 
been supplied from other sources, but as curiosi- 
ties of journalism they are of considerable in- 
terest. 





BOMBAST. 

Ia Liberté of October 17 says: ‘In three 
weeks from this date no bomb will have reached 
the heart of Paris; in three weeks Bazaine will 
be free; in three weeks Garibaldi will be master 
of the Vosges ; in three weeks the Prussian army 
will be crushed under the forts, decimated by 


| hunger and disease, or scattered in the provinces 


and annihilated.” The Liberté adds: “ Paris 
has issued from behind her shield of stone. She 


has burst into fragments the girdle of steel which 
bound her. On all sides the Prussians retreat. 
The lion is scattering the herd of buffaloes. The 
Prussians have entered. Let us close the front- 
iers that they may never depart.” 





THE GERMAN TROOPS BEFORE PARIS. 

Iw their external appearance, says a writer in 
the Cologne Gazette, the German troops before 
Paris show scarcely any trace of the battles and 
marches which they have gone through. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the lull which has in- 
terposed to put in good order the whole matériel 
of the army. The Wiirtembergers and Bava- 
rians are less particular in this respect than the 
Prussians, and on taking up their quarters any 
where they think first of eating and drink- 
ing, and then of cleaning their weapons, uni- 
forms, and horses, whereas with the Prussians the 
latter is the first duty. The Bavarians have 
many slightly indisposed and fatigued soldiers, 





than the Prussians, owing to their faulty man- 
agement. ‘The Saxons have been quite equal to 
the Prussians since they have been under control 
of the Confederation, and have wonderfully im- 
proved since 1866. ‘The activity of the regi- 
mental tailors, shoemakers, and locksmiths since 
the investment of Paris began, and the vigilance 
of the authorities as to the neatness and order of 
the troops, are evident at the reviews of the va- 
rious divisions by the King. The regiments are 
almost as trim as on parade in garrison towns. 
The horses of the artillery and of most of the 
cavalry are in good and often in brilliant condi- 
tion, especially those of the cavalry reserve. 
Only in those regiments which have had much 
outpost or patrol service, or which have biv- 
ouacked and marched a great deal, are seen ill- 
conditioned horses. Of the 20,000 horses cap- 
tured at Sedan and elsewhere, the best have been 
picked out and supplied to the artillery and cav- 
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alry. Those include many capital Norman 
horses for the cavalry, and heavy animals 
for the artillery. ‘The Barbary horses of 
the African troops, excellent as they are, 
are deemed too small for the Prussian 
cavalry. The strength of the regiments 
is better by about one-third than that at 
the beginning of September. Although 
in the battles near and before Metz many 
regiments were reduced to a half, and 
some to nearly a third of their numbers, 
the losses included a proportionately very 
large number of slightly wounded. Most 
of the wounded were struck by Chassepots 
from long distances, so that the force of 
the bullets was much spent, and many of 
them broke no bones, but buried them- 
selves in flesh. ‘The wounds caused by 
the Austrian bullets and grenades in 1866 
were, on the average, much more serious, 
During the last few weeks, therefore, many 
soldiers, and a relatively much larger num- 
ber of officers, who were wounded at Weis- 
senburg, Worth, and before Metz have re- 
joined the ranks. Many officers, indeed, 
have their arm in a sling, or a plaster on 
the face, or use a crutch, but their zeal in- 
duces them to render what service they 
can. The lack of superior officers which 
was felt in August and September, when 
young sub-lieutenants had frequently to 
command companies and second - class 
captains battalions, has almost disappear- 
ed. Most of the regiments have been re- 
inforced, and it is a pleasure to see young, 
intelligent, muscular volunteers, burning 
with patriotism and warlike spirit. On 
off days most of the Prussian troops are 
vigorously drilled for some hours, and it 
is a singular spectacle to see recruits prac- 
ticing a very strict parade march in the 
splendid court and broad alleys of Ver- 
sailles, 





NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 

A new article of diet has a} peared in the 
Paris markets—ass's flesh—which is sell- 
ing at 80 centimes per kilogramme. Re 
cently, at M. Jules Favre's, there were 
three cutlets for seven persons. Nobody 
would touch them, and they remained for 
the servants, while every body made an 
onslaught on a ham, which quickly dis- 
appeared. Fresh-water fish and vegeta- 
bles are abundant, but prices are rising 
daily. 

ST. CLOUD AND STRASBURG 

Tue German papers can not help con- 
trasting the partial rescue of the St. 
Cloud library with the indifference which 
allowed the Strasburg collection to be an- 
nihilated by the flames. It is urged that 
the French authorities, knowing Strasburg 
would be attacked, might have stored away 
the library and picture-gallery in cellars, 
and preserved these invaluable treasures 
the same easy way as so many chairs, 
tables, and other everyday articles out- 
lived the siege. It is also asserted, on 
the testimony of officers who have in- 
quired into the subject, that part of the 
library might have been saved, even after 
the building had caught fire, but that no 
effort was made. On the contrary, there 
seems to have been a certain satisfaction 
at the Germans destroying what they set 
such store by. It must be owned there 
is some difference between this conduct 
and that of the Prussian soldiers rushing 
into the flames at St. Cloud and fetching 
the enemy's pictures out of a conflagra- 
tion unnecessarily caused by the enemy 
himself. 





THE IMPERIAL NOVEL. 

Tue following is a translation of the 
outline of a novel, recently found among 
the secret papers at the ‘luileries, in the 
handwriting of the ex-Emperor : 

**M. Benoit, a worthy grocer of the Rue 
de la Lune, set out in 1847 for America. 
After having traveled in the country 
which lies between the Hudson and Mis- 
sissippi rivers he returned to France in 
the April of 1868, having spent nearly 
nineteen years abroad. He had heard 
the distant echoes of all that had been 
going on in France since 1848, without 
thoroughly realizing the changes that had 
been brought about. Some French refu- 
gees had told him that France had been 
groaning under the yoke of despotism, 
and that he would find his native coun- 
try, to which he was about to return, de- 
graded and impoverished, although it had 
been so prosperous when he quitted it in 
the time of Louis Philippe. Our friend 


and contribute more inmates to the hospitals! Benoit lands accordingly at Brest a passenger 


by the American steamer. He enters the road- 
stead full of prejudices, regrets, and apprehen- 
sions. He asks of the first sea-faring man he 
meets, ‘What, then, are these vessels which 
are so black and ugly when contrasted with the 
graceful sailing ships which I left behind ?’ The 
answer is, ‘Why, these are armor-clad ships, the 
invention of the Emperor. ‘They are covered 
with iron, and can not be injured by cannon-balls, 
and that transformation has destroyed up to a 
certain point the naval supremacy of England.’ 
‘It may be so,’ is the rejoinder, ‘but I regret 
our old vessels with masts and sails—the ships 
of poetry."” (On the margin opposite this place 
are these words, *‘ passports suppressed.”) ‘*He 
sees near the Mairie the crowd going up to the 
elections. He is astonished to hear of universal 
suffrage, and astonished also at therailways which 
spread over France, and the electric telegraph. 
He arrives in Paris. Its embeliishment. ‘The- 
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city boundary extended to the fortifications. He 
buys various articles, and finds them cheaper 
than they were, thanks to the commercial treaty. 
Iron cheaper, etc. He thinks that many authors 
are in prison. An error. No émeutes, nO po- 
litical prisoners, no exiles, no preventive Impris- 
onment. Acceleration of lawsuits. Privateer- 
ing suppressed. Savings-banks for old age. The 
asylums of Vincennes. Thecoalitions. Police de 
roulage abolished. Regulations abolished. Mil- 
itary service made lighter, pay increased, medal 
founded, retiring allowance augmented. Reserve 
increasing the strength of the army. Fund to 
relieve sick priests. Arrest for debt. Brokers ; 
a shop-keeper who sent out a clerk to sell or buy 
merchandise arrested. General councils.” 


A NIGHT TELEGRAPH. 

A wew nocturnal military telegraph has been 
invented by a Hungarian officer, and sold to the 
Prussian War Department. By means of this 
telegraph, which consists of rockets of different 
‘ol ors, ‘a communication can be established be- 
tween two armies stationed at a distance of twen- 
ty miles from each other It would enable Ba- 
zaine, for instance, to have commanicated with 
the commandant of Thionville. Each rocket 
represents six words, and an order containing 
300 words can thus be conveyed by fifty rockets. 
‘The key to this telegraph, which may be altered 
so as to make it unintelligible to the enemy, con- 
tains all the words used in strategy and tactics. 

LIVING ON THE COUNTRY. 

Ilow requisitions are conducted by the Ger- 
mans—especially in the districts round Paris— 
may be judged from a report of Major Schmet- 
tow, from Chavenay, near St. Cyr. He says: 

**We summon the mayor and municipality, 
and inform them in writing what they have to 
furnish. As I have an excellent book relating 
to all the communes in the department, the au- 
thorities are astonished when I make the most 

curate statements as to their herds of cattle, 
population, ete,, and address the head officials 
by their names. . The little extract in my hand 
furnishes me with data for all this without any 
great trouble. One mayor had to deliver sixty 
sacks of oats. He swore hard and fast that it 
was impossible. Without listening to him far- 


ther I required in addition two bullocks and four 
sheep. It was ot my intention to take these. 
An hour afterward I received the oats, with the 


warmest thanks of the authorities for waiving the 
hullocks and sheep. In communes, however, 
where five or more requisitions have been made, 
to take away cattle from the people is an un- 
pleasant part of the soldier’s duty.” 





RAILWAY HOSTAGES. 
Tue railway at Epernay having been torn up 
by the French on the 11th ult., whereby a train 


of sick German soldiers was upset, three of them 
being killed and twenty injured, the French au- 
thorities have been required to appoint hostages 
of wealth and rank, who will accompany every 
train in the front carriage. In case of destruc- 
tion of the line, and accident to a train, these per- 


sons will forfeit their lives. Several persons, in- 
cluding a count residing in the vicinity of the 
outrage, have been arrested, but it will be almost 
impossible to discover the offenders. 





A PEN FOR BISMARCK. 

Paris is not yet taken, but the pen with which 
Count Bismarck is to sign the treaty of peace 
is already prepared. Herr Bissinger, of Pforz- 
heim, has manufactured out of massive gold an 
imitation of an ordinary stout goose-quill. ‘The 
quill itself is polished, in order that it may be | 
more conveniently handled, but the feather close- 
ly resembles a real quill, every fibre being rep- 
resented, while the back of the feather is thick- 
ly studded with brilliants, and below them a 
count’s coronet and Bismarck’s monogram are 
engraved, Besides the engraver and maker, two 
goldsmiths were engaged on it for five weeks. 
Che gold employed is of 18 carats, and that part 
in which the brilliants are set is of 21 carats. 

GERMAN IDEAS OF FRENCHMEN. 

A GerMAN writer in the Cologne Gazette com- 
ments on the impossibility of reasoning with the 
French. ‘They know that it is all up with them, 
and console themselves with the belief that in 
five years they will revenge their shameful de- 
feat, but in the same breath they protest that 
they are not conquered, and are deceiving them- 

lves to the last with the absurdest reports of 
victories. ‘The ‘* genius of the defense of Stras- 
burg” is invoked by Gambetta. A patriot, bat 
a fool, expects by barricades to repel a million 
practiced soldiers, and by a mob of Mobiles and 
franes-tireurs to annihilate the enemy in the 
provinces. ‘The townspeople and peasants, with 
their excitable temperament, are stirred up by 





babblers and dreamers to deeds of so-called hero- 
ism, and while a handful of the enemy fall vic- 
tims, the localities implicated are punished by 
destruction or contributions. Emissaries and 


proclamations are sent about, inciting a guerrilla 
war, directing people to assume to-day the franc- 


tireur’s blouse, to-morrow the peasant’s smock 

1 4 2 
so that they are to blame if peasants and francs- 
tireurs are fusilladed. The barricades and ob- 


structions placed jn the roads are not, however, 
defended ; and behind the costly railway bridges 
and tunnels, which are shattered to pieces, there 
stood not one man to prevent the passage of the 
Moselle by the enemy on a bridge of boats, Will 
the well-to-do effeminate Paris tradesman or the 
wtisan display more bravery than the army? 
Will he not threw away his musket as soon as 
the first shells fall in the city, like the people of 
the large provincial towns? To talk of dying 
under the ruins of Paris is the very fudge which 
has talked France into destruction. Treachery, 
numbers, espionage—these, according to the 











Paris firaters, are the means by which the Ger- 
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mans have ‘‘intrigued” themselves up to Paris. 
There are intelligent people in France, but even 
these can not be induced to confess ‘‘ Germany is 
much stronger than we, and we must therefore 
be conquered.” If asked why France declared 
war, they reply, ‘‘It was not we who wished for 
it.” ‘‘ Looking down on Paris from Meudon, 

adds the writer, ‘‘I imagine that our heaviest 
shots will fall on the Place de la Concorde, the 
Place de la Bourse, or, at any rate, on the Champ 
de Mars. When I stand under the forts of Issy 
and Vanvres, and reflect on the Spicheren heights 
and Gravelotte, I fancy that a couple of thousand 
of our brave fellows will take these heights and 
these intrenchments, as they did those of Weis- 
senburg, Saarbriick, Gorze, and Gravelotte, and 
as they have already twice taken the works 
at Bicétre. I am no strategist, but I believe 
Mont Valérien and St. Denis will give us little 
trouble. Our artillerymen have long ago select- 
ed the points from which the greatest havoc can 
be made. ‘The bombardment can not, therefore, 
last long, and if the war should still be protracted, 
and the Germans be obliged to establish them- 
selves for the winter, the provinces, as yet spared, 
will also be wasted.” He concludes by remark- 
ing that freebooters already sneak about the de- 
serted villages, taking away whatever has been 
left and concealing it in the woods, and that 
there is a danger of Paris, on the Germans evacu- 
ating it, becoming the prey of bands of marauders. 





AMAZONS TO THE RESCUE. 

‘* You will hardly believe,” says a letter from 
Paris, sent out by Balloon Post, ‘‘ that the siege 
can be seriously regarded when I tell you thatit is 
proposed to raise ten battalions of Amazons of the 
Seine—no less than ten. But, indeed, it is be- 
cause the people are thoroughly in earnest that 
they go into’a ludicrous folly of this kind, and 
do not see the folly of it. ‘There were placards 
all over Paris last night, announcing the intended 
formation of the ten battalions of Amazons, 
describing what their dress would be, their ac- 
eoutrements, their duties, and their pay. The 
first battalion is in- course of formation; the 
others are as yet in the air. ‘The Amazons have 
a provincial commander, who rejoices in the name 
of Belly. How long M. Belly—Felix Belly— 
will be allowed to command them no one knows : 
perhaps they will soon want a colonel of their 
own sex to lead them on to glory; or I should 
rather say a major, for the grade of colonel is 
as yet unknown in the citizen army. In the 
mean time M. Belly is supreme over the Ama- 
zons. ‘They are to have black nether garments, 
with an orange stripe, cut, I believe (but this is 
not in the announcement), after the Zouave 
fashion ; they are to have a black woolen blouse 
with a hood; they are to have a black képi with 
an orange peak or shade; they are to have a 
shoulder-belt with cartridge-box attached ; and 
they are to be armed witha light musket, good for 
200 yards. Each battalion is to have eight com- 
panies 150 strong. ‘Their duty will be to defend 
the ramparts and the barricades; and they de- 
mand the pay of a franc and a half a day, allow- 
ed to all the other battalions of the National 
Guard. They are ig earnest; they mean busi- 
ness, and no doubt they will fied recruits; but I 
must say this for the Parisians, that, while some 
seemed bewildered ‘as they read the green pla- 
cards announcing what the feminine population 
of Paris intend, staring in amazement as if they 
could not believe their eyes, the greater number 
were consumed with laughter.” : 





FAMOUS CAPITULATIONS. 


THERE are moments in the first full flush and 
vigor of youth when sorrow seems to us.but a 
dream, and death an impossibility. A year or 
two later, in a first illness or a first trouble, look- 
ing back from a sick-bed, or from the edge of 
some great abyss of misfortune, at the past golden 
period of victorious youth and hope, the stricken 
man sighs and wonders at the change that has 
come upon him. An equal revulsion of feeling 
must accompany the capitulation ofa great army. 
Yesterday the soldiers were shouting in barrack 
gateways, polishing brass, grinding steel, piling 
powder-wagons, admiring new cannon, count- 
ing cartridges, shaking out flags, gayly adjusting 
plumes and epaulets. An ocean of bayonets! 
one hundred thousand brave hearts! who. can 
turn their course? who can bar their way? 
Fire and steel are powerless before them, and 
cannon-shots are as autumn rain-drops. Multi- 
ply a wild bull, a lion, or a tiger by one hundred 
thousand, and you have even then but a faint ap- 
proximation to the rush, the leap, the force of 
such an army. Yet modern war is but a mathe- 
matical problem after all. Drive your army swift 
as an arrow along the base of a given triangle 
while your opponent is blundering up one side 
and down the other to get at you, and you will 
pass your sword through his heart before he even 
sees it glitter. War is the same chess game now 
that it was in the time.of that great master play- 
er, the first Napoleon. There is the board, 
there are the equal ranks of pieces; the knights 
leap, the bishops sidle, the castles sweep the 
line, the pawns move timidly ; the game appears 
equal. Suddenly the Philidor—the Morphy— 
moves a piece, and the enemy is at once para- 
lyzed. There is a dead lock, his army becomes 
entangled in a deadly defile, his queen falls by 
her husband's very side. Another move. The 
king is checked. The monarch and all his army 
are cooped in a corner, and in deadly danger. A 
feeble move more, and he moves not again. That 
position of things in chess is called checkmate; 
in war, capitulation. 

And what a capitulation that of M‘Mahon’s 
army at Sedan on the 2d of September last! On 
that day, so fatal to France, after that defeat, 
worse than ten Pavias and six Waterloos, there 
were surrendered to thie Prussian invaders eighty- 





three thousand French rank and file, five hundred 
and fifty cannon, and ten thousand horses. It 
was a defeat worse than Canna, and as over- 
whelming as that of Granicus. Since Pavia.no 
French monarch had ever been taken in siege or 
battle. No modern European nation has ever 
received so crushing a blow. 

It is only by analysis and historical comparison 
that it is possible fully to appreciate the immense 
importance of this event. 

The great capitulations recorded in history 
have generally preceded the break-up and hu- 
miliation of some once great, but then effete or 
exhausted nation; but occasionally, as in the 
case of the Caudine Forks, they have aroused 
all the energy of the defeated nation, and have 
been followed by swift and complete revenge. 
The disaster of the Caudine Forks was one of 
those early misfortunes (321 B.c.) which turned 
the Romans to steel, and made them the invinci- 
ble conquerors they soon after became. Their 
foes, the Samnites, were a warlike people, the 
Kabyles of Italy, who, living in natural fortress- 
es on the higher Apennines to the north of Na- 
ples, hoarded their corn and wine among their 
beech woods and ravines, despising the feebler 
folk of Latium and Campania, who had bent be- 
fore the eagles of the children of Romulus. ‘Lhe 
second Samnite war, according to Niebuhr and 
Arnold, broke out almost immediately before the 
death of Alexander the Great, who, in subduing 
the great decayed empire of Persia, was but act- 
ing as pioneer to the obscure nation of whom he 
had probably hardly heard even the name. In 
their fifth campaign the Romans, determined to 
subdue all neighboring nations, invaded Samni- 
um from the Campanian or south side of the 
Apennines. To draw the Romans into the dan- 
gerous defiles that lead from the plain of Naples 
to Benevento and the high valleys of the Apen- 
nines, Caius Pontius of Telesia, the Samnite gen- 
eral, spread a report that his army had marched 
intoApulia. The Romans at once drove straight 
at the mountain passes, At Caudium, a gorge 
(according to Niebuhr) between Arienzo and Ar- 
paia, through which runs the present road from 
Naples toe Benevento, the consuls’ four legions 
and a force of auxiliaries (probably), at least 
sevent th i men, when all told, found 
themselves hemmed in. The Samnites had sur- 
rounded them; they were in a trap from which 
there was no eseape. Every path on the hill was 
blocked and guarded ; the Samnites repelled the 
desperate, maddened rushes of the first despair, 
then waited for famine to do its work. The Ro- 
mans, after many hopeless fights and great butch- 
ery, laid down their swords, gave up six hundred 
young Roman knights as hostages, and agreed 
to surrender every foot of Samnite territory. ‘The 
captive Romans said : 

** Put us to the sword at once, sell us as slaves, 
or keep us as prisoners till we are ransomed ; but 
save our bodies, whether living or dead, from all 
unworthy insults,” 

‘The Samnite general, a man not without Greek 
culture, having, indeed, it is said, known Plato, 
was generous. He required only that the Roman 
army should, according to the usual ‘Roman cus- 
tom, pass under the yoke. ‘Through a gateway 
of spears the downcast Romans had to walk, each 
man naked all but his kilt. Even the consuls 
were stripped of their paludamenta, or war-cloaks. 
In all else Pontius the Samnite proved chivalrous 
and generous; he ordered wagons for the sick 
and wounded, and gave the dejected soldiers 
bread enough to last them till they came with- 
in sight of Rome. 

The released men stole into the discomfited 
city at nightfall, and would neither speak nor be 
comforted. ‘The great-hearted, proud people 
were deeply wounded at their disgrace ; all cit- 
izens put on mourning, the knights and senators 
took off their golden rings, stripped their togas of 
the purple borders which marked their rank, and 
all festivals and ceremonies were suspended till 
they could be held in a year of betteromen. But 
the proud, pugnacious Romans lost no time in 
trying to win back their tarnished honor. ‘They 
sent back the released men stripped and bound, 
and marched an army into Apulia. In the third 
Samnite war the stubborn enemy of fiery Rome 
was forever subdued, and in 290 B,c. (after nine 
campaigns) the rugged Samnites became at last 
dependent allies of that growing power fortressed 
on the seven proud hills above the Tiber. 

When we come to the wars of Napoleon we 
meet with capitulations of great magnitude. 
Here was a great player, indeed; and though 
the chess- board was comparatively small, the 
checkmates were sudden, and tremendous in 
their results. The first Italian campaign of 
Napoleon (1796) was a brilliant sequence of vic- 
tories. From Montenotte to Lodi, from Rovere 
to Rivoli, from Rivoli to Arcola, the French car- 
ried all before them, and ended in cooping the 
baffled Wurmser and his army within the walls 
of Mantua. Nine thousand of the Austrian gar- 
rison were soon down with marsh fever, and al- 
ready nearly all the cavalry horses had been 
killed and salted for food. 





After a brave and sullen defense, Wurmser, 


with no prospect of relief, and with only three 
days’ more provisions, surrendered on honorable 
and generous terms, as Napoleon was eager to 
march on Rome and Venice. ' Bonaparte refused 
to be personally present when the brave old sol- 
dier surrendered his sword and his twenty thou- 
sand men laid down their muskets. In that six 
months’ siege the Germans are said to have lost 
by disease and in sallies twenty-seven thousand 
men. : 

But at Ulm, in 1805, Napoleon had a still 
greater triumph, The French had advanced to 
reconquer Bavaria from the Austrians under 
Mack, who, with a T'yrolése, Dalmatian, and 
Italian army, took the field against them. Mack, 
deserted by the Archduke Ferdinand, presently 
found himself with thirty thousand men shut up 
in Ulm. In vain he waited for the arrival of 





Russian succor, or for the Archduke Char] 
shake off Massena, who was hanging oe 
haunches. After a short interval of frustrated 
hope Mack surrendered with his twenty-seven 
thousand men. Napoleon stood by a watch-fire 
on a hillock at the foot of the Michaelsberg as 
the Austrian soldiers filed out between the French 
infantry and cavalry. The Austrians, it is said 
flung down their arms with irrestrainable anger. 
Great checkmates were those of Ulm and Man. 
tua, but, after all, were they to be compared to 
that which so lately ended at Sedan with the cap- 
ture of the unhappy French Emperor and eighty 
thousand of his subjects? or that at Metz, where 
a hundred and seventy thousand men surrender- 
ed to an investing foe only a fraction stronger ? 





BIRTHDAY OF “OUR FRITZ.” 


To-pay (October 18, writes the correspondent 
of a London paper, from the Prussian head- 
quarters) the Crown Prince of Prussia is thirty- 
nine years of age. There have been few princes 
of the blood royal, heirs to great thrones, whose 
birthday anniversaries have been celebrated un- 
der such circumstances. Deeply read students 
may quote instances of more curious fortune to 
illustrious persons in somewhat analogous po- 
sitions ; but as a siege of Paris in itself is not a 
a prodigy without precedent, as a Prussian and 
German in possession of Versailles and St. Ger- 
mains is not a portent unparalleled, yet the pres- 
ent position of Paris as a fortified city, and the 
development of purely Germanic force in France, 
are strange and abnormal, as the actual condi- 
tion of things under which the Crown Prince 
keeps court to-day at Versailles is in the highest 
degree interesting and peculiar. The love which 
our own Edward bore for his Black Prince is 
renewed in the terms in which the aged King 
who now sits as conqueror in the palaces of Louis 
the Great speaks of the fair Fritz who is to sit 
perhaps on the throne of imperial Germany. I 
do not remember if I have described ‘* Les Om- 
brages,”’ which the glory of the Crown Prince 
now illuminates. It is the seat of a Calvinist 
or Lutheran lady, Madame André, widow of the 
Paris banker, André. It is in and at the same 
time out of Versailles. It puts me much in mind 
of some of the ‘‘ retreats” one sees near Putney 
Heath or Roehampton, mutatis mutandis; a Prot- 
estant or Anglican Maison Religieuse near St. 
John’s Wood might be found like it. You turn 
from what was once the busy, worldly, and per- 
haps sinful street leading to the Port de Bucq— 
the Rue des Chantiers—now a very pallid flesh- 
mortified thoroughfare, with its eyes of life 
downcast and closed, under an arch of the rail- 
way into a lane-like street with a wall on the 
left hand, by trees and a wall on the right, and 
in front a screen of forest, and you see a crowd 
of soldiers and orderlies and led horses and 
carriages at a gateway in front. But before 
you reach it there is a Swiss chalet-like building 
to be passed on the right which ought to attract 
your attention, for there is.a large text in French 
painted in black letters on a white ground along 
the front. That affords the index to many 
scriptural readings inside. At the gateway, 
where there are a couple of gens d’armes lounging 
about, a couple of Landwehr of the Guard on 
duty, and orderlies, jagers, grooms, etc., there 
is a lodge with an inscription, a text (if I mis- 
take not it is ‘*‘ Peace be with thee’’), over the 
door. A graveled drive through a small mead- 
ow dotted with clumps of trees leads to the 
house, which stands on a rising ground, from 
which there is a good view of the Chateau of 
Versailles, but before we reach it we come on 
the right to another Swiss-like chalet, with 
stables attached to it, and in this, not too sump- 
tuously lodged, are the quarters of many of the 
staff, of Colonel Von Gothberg, the most indc- 
fatigable, hard-working, hard-riding, clear-think- 
ing, and courteous of men; of Dr. Wegener, 
who is never so happy as when he is visiting his 
hospitals and directing his battalions of infirm- 
tiers ; of Count Seckendorff, when he is not ‘* here, 
there, and every where” on duty; of M. Von 
Blumenthal, the General's son, and others. ‘The 
house is a large, chalety sort of building, not 
unpicturesque and not uncomfortable, but mod- 
est enough in such a city of large, suited man- 
sions as Versailles. In the hall, over the doors 
in the rooms, are texts enjoining people to be 

od, and not to make war, and to turn one 
cheek if the other be smitten, and to return 
good for evil, and so on, which, if duly heeded 
and worked out, would raise the siege of Paris 
at once. ‘There are guards along the walks, and 
pickets in the avenue, and in one of the depend- 
encies is the color company of the regiment on 
duty (with the colors placed horizontally instead 
of vertically); and if you stroll toward the wall 
inclosing the belt of woods you will find sentries 
perched up on platforms, looking over and guard- 
ing against free-shooters or surprises. Sentries, 
too, at the doorways, and to-day a great gather- 
ing of horses and carriages, officers in full uni- 
form—an animated crowd—anxious to pay their 
respects to the Crown Prince, and to write their 
names in the royal book. ‘The Prince held a 
levée at which the highest personages were pres- 
ent, and to which every officer who could get 
away from duty Ne gap so that Les Ombrages 
were bright indeed. As I entered I met Cap- 
tain Hozier, who had only jast arrived. The 
Crown Prince had a reception here at 12 o'clock, 
to which all the officers, high and low, and the 
King himself, came to present their congratula- 
tions. Prince Adelbert and the officers, of state 
and of the royal staff arrived and breakfasted 
with the Crown Prince subsequently. TheCrown 
Prince and his staff dined with his Majesty the 
King at the Prefecture, where covers were laid 
for eighty. ‘The King gave a toast, which was 
very grateful and graceful, ‘“‘‘To you, by whose 
means we are here!” 
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CHE PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 


Tur engraving on page 760, which gives a 
general view of this femous structure and its 
gardeng, represents th. ~zown Prince distribu- 
ting that coveted decoration of the German sol- 
dier, the Iron Cross, to fifty of his officers and 
men, who had especially distinguished themselves 
in the present war. ‘the ceremony took place in 
the court-yard of the old palace, in which is a 
statue of Louis Quatorze, and commenced by 
a grand parade, the old inscription on the build- 
ing, “A toutes les gloires de la France,” stand- 
ing out with bitter irony. The battalions were 
then drawn up in the court-yard in close col- 
nmns, with the Prince and his staff in the cen- 
tre. Then, amidst a respectful silence, the sol- 
diers appearing as calm and as motionless as 
marble, the fortunate recipients names were 
called out one by one, each marching up to the 
Prince, receiving the decoration, and marching 
back again as mechanically as if it were an ev- 
eryday occurrence. ‘This ended, ‘Our Fritz” 
addressed a few words to his troops, and him- 
self gave the signal for a cheer for King W1L- 
1\M, which was most enthusiastically taken up, 
the bands playing the national anthem. <A cheer 
for the Prince himself concluded the ceremony. 


“JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT.” 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

Eva TreEsiLrtan was the prettiest girl in the 
small circle on which she shone. She lived ina 
little town in one of the southern counties of En- 
gland, a town which combined the attractions of 
a garrison, a cathedral, and (being a sea-port) a 
splendid stretch of strand. Society there was 
not very faft, to be sure, but it had the great 
recommendation that, if not fast, it certainly was 
not loose. The amusements were mild. There 
were balls (a few), and dancing-parties (a great 
many), and card-parties, in the winter; there 
were boating excursions, and bathing, and driv- 
ing, and picnicking in the sammer. This story 
tells of a time some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
when croquet had not yet been invented, when 
suppers were still eaten, and when the young la- 
dies, and even the gentlemen, at evening parties 
were expected to sing songs as a matter of course. 
In this country town I speak of things were so 
very backward, fashion traveled so slowly down, 
that even the recital of a favorite poem was not 
an unusual contribution to the entertainment of 
an evening. 

In this social circle, thus amusing itself, Eva 
Tresilian was, as I have said, the prettiest girl 
and the brightest. She sang, played, danced, 
rode, flirted admirably; and it is a pity that 
croquet was not a flourishing game in her girlish 
days, her foot and ankle were so very shapely 
and graceful. She was a romantic girl, too, and 
ehe raved about Tennyson’s ** Maud,” then new 
to the reading world, and often dreamed of being 
the Princess, only with a different moral to the 
story; and she delighted in Balwer’s *‘ Zanoni,” 
and perhaps occasionally liked to fancy herself 
une femme incomprise. ‘This thought, however, 
only arose to her mind whenever her lover said 
or did any thing which jarred upon her feelings, 
whenever he indulged in a momentary fit of 
jealousy, or looked grave and discontented if she 
danced too often with somebody else. 

Will Hepworth was her lover—her fiancé, one 
might almost say, for all the town assumed that 
they were engaged, and would soon be married, 
Will Hepworth was a tall, strong, manly fellow, 
with a great beard; his father was the principal 
banker of the town, and Will would have a fair 
property some time or other; and so occupied 
himself at present chiefly in hunting, fishing, 
réwing, and making love to Eva Tresilian, whose 
head hardly reached his shoulder. ‘The course 
of true love was ruuning very smoothly indeed 
‘with this fortunate pair. Perhaps it was running 
tuo smoothly. Your artist soul, your soul made 
of fire, and ‘child of the sun, usually takes more 
delight in the Swiss torrent than in the Dutch 
canal; and Eva Tresilian delighted to believe 
that her nature was steeped in the atmosphere 

of art. 

It was not a fortunate circumstance that 
brought to the garrison just about this time a 
certain celebrated regiment of light cavalry, to 
which belonged the Honorable Captain Rupert 
Dartwell, younger son of the Earl of Strongbow. 
Captain Dartwell was not a very young man by 
any means, although a younger son. He was 
not, perhaps, far off forty years of age. He was 
nearly as tall as Will Hepworth, and he was, in 
a certain sense, a far more striking personage in 
appearance. While Will was fair and bright of 
complexion, Captain Dartwell was dark-haired 
sad sallow; Will had a light beard, but Dart- 
“well had what Guy Livingstone would call a 
cascade of black mustache. ‘Then Dartwell had 
that peculiar expression, part melancholy, part 
stern, part “used up” and Don Giovanni-like, 
which belongs to a certain class of English mili- 
tary swell. Moreover, he had a wound on his 
forehead, won in some one of England's incessant 
frontier wars in Hindostan ; and he had the rep- 
utation of having lived with wild companions of 
the highest rank and the lowest moral standard 
in London. 

The moment Eva Tresilian looked first at the 
Honorable Captain Dartwell she felt an interest 
in him and admired him; the moment Will Hep- 
worth saw the distinguished dragoon he took a 
strong dislike to him. This dislike grew deeper 
and deeper, as it became evident that Will was 
a person of quite secondary interest in the eves 
of his social -circle when the dark-mustached 
stern-looking soldier, who was the son of an earl, 
- had looked on war, happened to stand near 

When Eva first met the captain (at one of the 
most brilliant balls of the little town’s season) 
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she danced with him several times, and she found 
that Dartwell, like most cavalry men, was a su- 
perb waltzer. ‘Then he had an air and manner 
at once proud and caressing, chivalric and lazy, 
courteous and b/asé, which imposes immensely 
on girls. His slightest attention to her was of- 
fered in a style which seemed to give special 
meaning to it, seemed to mark it out as some- 
thing done for her and her only ; and he ignored 
so calmly and grandly some of the most preten- 
tious people in the room that his courtesy and 
deference to Eva sent little throbs of pride and 
delight through her. The more often he met 
her the more attentive he became. He would 
stand by her chair and talk with her in a low 
tone, and bending his tall figure over her shoul- 
der, for half an hour together, superbly unheed- 
ful of the fact that others were watching and 
waiting in vain for the chance of exchanging half 
a dozen words with her. He told her of travels 
and encampments and battles, not as Othello 
told his tales, but with a careless, almost con- 
temptuous manner, as of one to whom the worst 
dangers of life were unexciting, and hardly even 
interesting. 

In fact, Eva was a little dazzled by the man- 
ner and the attentions of the Honorable Captain 
Dartwell. Will Hepworth became jealous and 
irritable, and probably made himself occasionally 
ridiculous. Dartwell gave no outward sign of 
any particular emotion, but was doubtless rather 
pleased to note the evidences’of emotion, very dif- 
ferent in their kind, which his presence and his 
ways created in those around him. 

‘Thus the weeks and months went on, and 
Dartwell’s attentions to Eva became more and 
more distasteful to Will Hepworth. Yet there 
was hardly any thing in them of which open com- 
plaint could be made. Nothing like love-mak- 
ing could be seen; only poor Will felt that Eva 
was growing colder toward him the longer Dart- 
well remained in the town. At last there came 
news which ought to have gladdened the heart 
of Hepworth: the regiment to which Captain 
Dartwell belonged was ordered off to the Crimea 
to take a part in the campaign against the Rus- 
sians. Alas! this very fact only tended to poor 
Will’s further discomfiture, for it invested his 
rival—if Dartwell could be called a rival—with 
a new, touching, and pathetic interest in the ro- 
mantic eyes of Miss Eva. Oh, how Will Hep- 
worth wished that he were going to the wars—to 
fight against the Russians, the French, the Sar- 
acens, any body—so that he might seem an in- 
teresting figure in Eva's mind, and purchase, even 
with his death, some of her tears! 

A few nights before the departure of the regi- 
ment there was quite a brilliant little party at the 
house of one of the leaders of fashion in this town. 
Eva was there, looking very romantic, sad, and 
beautiful ; Will Hepworth was there, looking sul- 
len and out of sorfs; Captain Dartwell was there, 
looking cool, composed, and stern, as usual, re- 
laxing always into a graceful, smiling languor 
when Eva Tresilian was near. In the course of 
the night Eva was invited to sing, and Dartwell, 
who stood near her, led her to the piano. She 
sang, accompanying herself, the little ‘‘ Jeannette 
and Jeannot” song that used to be so popular 
when we were all a dozen years younger, and 
which one hardly ever hears now—the song in 
which the poor little maid takes a farewell of her 
soldier-lover who is going to the wars, and fears 
that he will forget her, and wishes that there were 
no fighting men abroad, or weeping girls at home, 
and so forth; not a master-piece of music or poet- 
ry, certainly, but having some simple nature at 
the heart of it—not incapable, under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions, even of drawing tears. 
Why on earth did Eva select that particular song 
for that particular occasion? Did she plunge into 
it uuconsciously ? Did she mean it to bear the 
interpretation which ali the listeners put on it? 
Assuredly every one ip the room took it as the 
outpouring of the girl's grief and love—grief and 
love which might.not be.repressed, and which 
were called into cruel activity by the approaching 
depereunts Captain Dartwell. To make 
the matter worse, poor: Eva's voice began to give 
way toward the close of the ballad, and some of 
the listeners feared that she was about to burst 
into. tears, and. that there would be a scene; and 
some eyes were turned inquiringly upon Will 
Hepworth, and some upon the Honorable Cap- 
tain Dartwell, who bent his tall form over the 
shoulders of the singer. 

Hepworth’s heart was nearly torn asunder as 
he stood and listened to the first verse of this 
ill-omened ballad. But he had a manly heart, 
and it grew stronger and calmer as the singer 
went on. ‘The thing was done and hopeless, he 
thought to himself. ‘She loves him, and she 
does not love me. I know the worst, and all is 
over. Nothing can add to. my defeat and my suf- 
ferings ; nothing can mitigate or diminish them. 
He does not love her, does not appreciate her; 
but that is no comfort tome. She can never be 
the same to me again.” Every stout heart braces 
itself up, and grows calmer when the worst is 
known; and Will Hepworth presently crossed 
the floor of the roem with a firm step and a.com- 
posed countenance. He made his way, .not-with- 
= some little difficulty and delay, up to Eva's 
side. 

**Eva,” whispered Will, in a low, calm tone, **I 
want to say a word to you—just a word ortwo.” 

She looked up with a distrait.and absent sort 
of expression; but when he repeated what he 
had said she took his arm, and they crossed the 
room, and came into a large ante-chamber, or 
hall, opening upon a gazden, in which two or 
three couples were already pacing, and which 
was used as a sort of refrigerating place by heat- 
ed dancers during the night. Here Will had a 
chance of saying, unheard by all save Eva, what 
he wished to say. 

“Eva, you don’t care about me—you don’t 
love me any more. I don’t think now that you 
ever did. I see it all to-night, and I don’t want 
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to thrust myself on you. I don’t believe any fel- 
low has a right to insist on a girl's loving him 
just because he loves her, and I don’t blame you. 
Eva—you are romantic and all that—I don’t sup- 
pose you can help yourself ; and so good-by, and 
God bless you.” 

Eva looked up quite startled. Surely this was 
what she had a right to ay a and yet it seem- 
ed to come on her with a shock of surprise. 

** Will, I don’t understand you. What have 
I done?” 

**Done? Nothing, Eva, except that you love 
him, and you don’t love me.” 

“Him! Whom?” She assumed at once a 
look of wonder and anger and innocence. 

** Don’t, Eva—don’t try on a kind of deceit 
which is new to you, and doesn’t become you.” 

** You are polite and kind indeed, Will—Mr. 
Hepworth, I mean—very polite, in accusing me 
of deceit.” She grew red, and was evidently 
doing her best to be angry. A quarrel would 
just then have been very timely, and would have 
relieved her conscience a good deal. She longed 
to be able to persuade herself that Will had of- 
fended her and treated her badly. 

He saw her object, and he only shook his head 
sadly. 

‘“No, Eva,” he said, ‘‘we shall not quarrel. I 
don’t mean to say any thing rude or harsh; in- 
deed, it would not be worth our while having any 
hard words now. Quarrels are for lovers, Eva, 
not for you and me. I haven't any thing more 
to say, and so good-by.” 

The girl had her head bent down. Whenshe 
looked up again William Hepworth was no lon- 
ger near. So trivial are often the first impulses 
of most of us on the gravest occasions that, the 
sensation which instantly flashed up in Eva Tre- 
silian’s breast was one of anger at Will’s rude- 
ness in leaving her there alone—not his leaving 
her as her lover, and renouncing any claim to 
her affections, but simply his walking out of that 
room, and going away without even giving her 
his arm to conduct her back to the room they 
had quitted. ‘‘Captain Dartwell would not have 
been guilty of such rudeness,” the girl thought, 
and petulant tears started to her eyes. 

At that moment came Captain Dartwell him- 
self in quest of her. He gave her his arm, and 
they walked up and down the cool, almost empty 
hall several times, and Eva forgot all about Will 
Hepworth. They talked of Dartwell’s imminent 
departure, of the possibilities of the campaign, 
of the chances that they two might never meet 
again ; he spoke gravely, she sadly ; they talked 
sentimental talk—almost, indeed, lovers’ talk— 
but still nothing was said of love. Dartwell did 
not approach any thing of the kind. Eva ex- 
pected every moment that the declaration—the 
proposal, which she believed inevitable, for which 
she had given up, in anticipation, every thing— 
was coming at last; and it never came. ‘This 
was their actual parting, their farewell interview. 
They would probably never be alone again bef.re 
his departure. He knew and she knew that 
both alike understood this to be their adieu scene, 
and he never said a word of love. Nay, as if he 
wished to free himself distinctly from any pos- 
sible obligation, he took occasion to say, when 
speaking with careless gloom of the prospects of 
the war: 

** You see, Miss Tresilian, I have one great ad- 
vantage over many of our fellows. If I should 
drop, it really doesn’t much matter. Nobody 
will care much, As the younger son, I am not 
much of an object of interest to my father; and 
as I am not a marrying man, nothing that hap- 
pens to me will break any lady's heart. If it 
were your friend Mr. Hepworth, now, every body 
would feel concerned because of the girl he left 
behind him. But I can go in without any such 
sense of responsibility, and draw fire from the 
Russians without the slightest compunction.” 

Poor Eva! She could hardly keep from burst- 
ing into tears. The farewell interview was over, 
and this was how it ended! They left the hall 
almost immediately after these words were spok- 
en, and returned to the crowded room. Their 
absence had been noticed ; their return created a 
sort of small sensation. As they came in—Eva 
leaning on Captain Dartwell’s arm, her eyes 
downcast, her cheeks flushed, her lips quiver- 
ing—every body, certainly every woman, in the 
room mentally said, ‘‘ He has proposed for her, 
and she has accepted him, of course.” And sev- 
eral wondered whether they would be married be- 
fore he went to the Crimea, and whether, if so, 
she would go there with him. 

One of her closest friends, Annie Prestwich, 
contrived to get a seat beside Eva presently, and 
in the lowest and softest of whispers asked, 

‘* May I not congratulate you, Eva dear ?” 

Eva turned a sad, wild, wondering look upon 
her, and could make no reply, and Annie with- 
drew, bewildered. 

‘That was a miserable night to poor Eva. She 
tossed and turned, restless and hopeless, in her 
bed; and only fell asleep for an hour or two as 
morning drew near, to awake with a start to the 
consciousness that she had played all her love and 
her hopes.on one stake deliberately, and had lost. 

Gradually the truth became known through 
the town. in Dartwell had gone, actual- 
ly gone, from place, had sailed for Malta on 
his way to the Crimea, and had never proposed 
—had evidently never meant to propose—for Eva 
Tresilian. ‘Eva's father and mother stormed a 
good deal at first; and the father, a stout old 
boy. of an ancient school, who had seen many a 
** meeting” at Wormwood Scrubs and Wimble- 
don Common, and other spots once sacred to the 
duel, talked fiercely of pursuing Dartwell up to 
the very:Russian lines—and meant it too. But 
a little of calm, sad explanation from poor Eva 


herself dispelled all hope or thought of such sav- , 


age satisfaction. She had not been deceived ; 
she-had only deceived herself. Dartwell had 
never made love to her—never spoke one word 
of love to her. In truth, the experienced dra- 





goon never meant to commit himself, and ney- 
er did. Let us do him justice: he intended no 
particular harm. He had beguiled a time that 
might have been dull by flirting with the pretti- 
est and brightest girl he could find. He did 
this every where and always. Each flirtation 
came to its end in due course ; finished as a ball 
or a game of billiards must finish, He supposed 
this was quite understood on both sides, and did 
not imagine that the end of the game brought any 
profounder regrets to the other player than it did 
tohimself. Let it be owned, too, that in this he 
was generally right. The regulation coquette of 
an English garrison town has a heart which is 
about as susceptible of the keen and genuine 
pangs of love as the whalebone of her stays. 

But with poor Eva the case was sadly differ- 
ent. She nm to wither. Love and disap- 
pointment and shame and grief were literally 
consuming her. She bitterly reproached her- 
self for her blindness, and for her cruelty to 
poor Will Hepworth; and her grief was none 
the less profound and piercing because with ey- 
ery day she began more and more to understand 
how factitious, illusory, and unreal had been the 
feeling which had led her to sacrifice so much 
for one who could make her no return. Poor 
little romantic, self-deluding creature, she never 
had really loved Dartwell at all, but only an 
eidolon, a hero of her own creation. She had 
given up all, and got nothing in exchange. So 
she was pining visibly, and the doctors at last 
said she must be taken away, quite away, from 
the air and the associations of the place for a 
long time; and her parents took her away ac- 
cordingly. 

Where all this time was Will Hepworth? He 
had left the scene of his love and his disappoint- 
ment the very day after his parting with poor 
Eva, and he was traveling resolutely over Eu- 
rope and Asia, determined that he would never 
return home until he could bring a sound, healthy 
heart with him, free of hopeless love, and cured 
of disappointment. Two years had gone over, 
and he was at Cairo, after long wandering by 
the Nile. He had shunned English papers, for 
the most part, during his exile; but now, at Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, he took up an old number of the 
Times, and read of the famous attack, frustrated 
in the first instance, on the Redan, and saw that 
among the officers who were killed there was the 
Honorable Captain Rupert Dartwell, younger son 
of the Earl of Strongbow. 

He laid down the paper, deeply moved. 

** Poor Eva!” he thought. ** She is a widow 
now.” 

Somebody had written to him soon after his 
leaving home that Eva was just about to be mar- 
ried to Dartwell, and he rushed away wildly into 
Hungary, giving no address and writing no let- 
ters; and he took it for granted that the mar- 
riage was an accomplished fact, and asked and 
heard no more about it. 

‘* Poor Eva—poor dear girl! Iam very, very 
sorry for her loss. Good God, how I did love 
that girl once!” 

More wandering, and then, believing himself 
heart-whole, he resolved to go home. He passed 
through Italy and Switzerland, and paused for a 
day or two at dear, delightful Interlachen. And 
lo! as he stood on the lawn of one of the great 
hotels he saw Eva Tresilian, dressed in deep 
mourning, pass by, leaning on her father's arm. 
She was very pale, but very beautiful; and, alas 
for our heart-whole friend, all the old passion 
came rushing and throbbing within him again, 
and he knew that he was still madly in love with 
her, and that his long pilgrimage had been made 
in vain! : 

Perhaps he would even now have avoided her, 
though he saw her in her grief. But she saw 
him. Her father had left her, and entered the 
hotel, and she looked round and recognized Will 
Hepworth, and came up to him with flushing 
face and timid, tearful eyes; and there were 
greetings, at once affectionate and constrained, 
tender and embarrassed. ’ : 

**T am very sorry to see you in mourning, 
Eva,” said the young man—he would only call 
her Eva—‘‘and I know the cause, and indeed, 
indeed, I grieved over it.” bi 

“Yes, Will. She was always very fond of you. 

“* She, Eva? Who?” 

‘Oh, I thought you knew! My poor, dear 
mother. She died at Nice six months ago. She 
is happy now.” And Eva’s eyes filled with tears. 
She was not happy. 

“T thought,” stammered Will, very awkward- 
ly—‘* I thought you were in mourning for him— 
for Captain Dartwell, of course.” L 

“Oh no, Will. I had not seen poor Captain 
Dartwell for nearly two years. I am very sorry 
for him. It was a sad thing that he should be 
cut off so prematurely. He had much about him 
that was manly; but I never thought of going into 
mourning for him. I had my own grief and loss 
to occupy me.” 

“Your own grief and loss!’ Why, Eva, I al- 
ways thought— Good Heavens! are you not 
married ?” 

Eva gave a sad smile. : 

“No, Will, I am not married. 
really suppose I was married to 
Indeed no. To do him justice, I must cay that 
he never asked me. No, Will. I deluded my- 
self, and made a fool of myself, and I behaved 
very shamefully to you, and I was rightly punish- 
ed. Poor Dartwell never cared about me, and, 
indeed, I very soon come to know that I never 
in my heart truly cared about him. So let that 
pass. I sinned, and have suffered. And now 
about yourself, Will? 1 hope—oh, indeed I do— 
that you are happy, “nd that you are married! 

Need I give Wix Hepworth’s answer? If 
there is any reader alive so dull as not to know 
that the story ended happily for these two, and 
how it cae, then I can only say that to snch 
dull reader I shall not condescend to offer any 
further explanation. 


Did you 
r Dartwell ? 
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VIOLINS. 


Ir has been sometimes ¢*id that the merit of 
aviviin is not so much in .. make as(1.) in the 
age, and (2.) the quality of vibration produced 
in .he wood by incessant use. It may be an- 
swered, first, that no doubt age improves vio- 
lins, but age will never make a good violin out 
of a bad one; witness the host of violins that 
were made in the time of Straduarius by makers 
whose names are either known as greatly infe- 
rior to his, or forgotten altogether. Again, that 
using a violin keeps it in good condition is no 
doubt true; but, first, that mach using a bad one 
will make it good, or, secondly, that a good one 
js uot made so except by much use, are both un- 
tenable propositions ; for, first, how many bad 
fiddles are there that have been scraped assidu- 
ously for ages, and are as bad as can be; and, 
secondly—here is a remarkable and conclusive 
fact—there was a perfect Straduarius of 1716 in 
the collection of Count Cozio de Salabue, which 
until a few years ago had never been used at all. 
It is now in the possession of M. Vuillaume, and, 
on being played not long ago for the first time, 
proved equal, if not superior, to the very finest 
violins by the great maker. It is the only one 
of his instruments which has come down to us 
in perfect preservation. 

Thus it would appear that the secret of excel- 
lence lies neither in age nor use, but must be 
sought elsewhere. 

The excellence of a violin depends, roughly 
speaking, upon two ranges of qualities: 1. ‘The 
thickness, density, and collocation of the various 
woods. 2. On the nature and direction of the 
curves. 

1. The front of a violin is of soft deal, the 
back and sides are of maple. Now it is well 
known that a piece of wood, like a string in ten- 
sion, can be set in vibration, and will then yield 
a certain musical note; the pitch of that note 
will depend upon the length, thickness, and dens- 
ity of the wood; and that note will be generated 
by a certain number of sound-waves or vibrations. 
Now, when the back or front of a violin is covered 
with fine sand, and struck, or otherwise caused 
to vibrate, the sound will arrange itself in certain 
lines, corresponding to the waves of sound which 
generate the note belonging to the back or front, 
as the case may be. M. Savart maintains that, 
after testing a great many of Straduarius’s violins 
in this way, he found that all the finest gave the 
same note, but that in no case was the note of 
the front the same as the note of the back. Fur- 
ther experiment showed that in the finest violins 
¥iere was a whole note between the back and 
de front, and that any departure from this rule 
was accompanied with injury to the tone. There 
i: probably a general kind of truth at the bottom 
of these remarks, although some suspicion has 
been thrown on the worth and extent of M. Sa- 
vart’s experiments by some of our experienced 
makers; however, the following facts, stated 
secessarily with considerable roughness, may 
be relied upon: 

For the front of the violin you must choose a 
rery light, soft, and porous wood—there is no- 
thing better in this way than common deal. 
When dry, if you cut a section, and look at it 
through the microscope, you will see it to be full 
of little hollow cells, once filled with sap; the 
more of such cells there are, the more quickly 
will the wood vibrate to sound. Of such wood, 
then, we make the table of harmony, or sound- 
board, or belly of our violin. But in proportion 
to the quickness will be the thinness and evanes- 
cence of the sound, and, if the back vibrated as 
quickly as the front, the sound would be very 
poor. Accordingly we take maple wood for the 
back. It is a harder wood, containing less sap, 
and consequently fewer hollow cells when dry. 
It therefore vibrates more slowly than deal; the 
effect of this is to detain the waves of sound ra- 
diating from the deal, and to mix them with 
slower vibrations of the back in the hollow of the 
instrument. The ribs or sides of the violin, 
which are also made of maple, serve to connect 
the quickly vibrating belly with the slowly vi- 
brating back, and hold them until both throb to- 
gether with full pulsation and body of sound. 
But we must not omit to mention a little bit of 
stick called the sound-post, which is stuck up- 
right inside the violin, just under the bridge, 
and helps the front to support the strain put upon 
it by the strings. This insignificant little post, 
connecting as it does the inside roof of the belly 
directly with the back, is so important in helping 
to communicate and mix the vibrations that the 
French have called it the “soul of the violin ied 
indeed, by moving it only a hair's breadth, a 
sensible difference in the quality of the tone is 
produced, and a whole morning may be some- 
times wasted in putting it up and shifting it about 
from one side to the other. The best possible 
advice to all amateurs is, when your sound-post 
is up, leave it alone; but if it is evidently in the 
wrong place, don't attempt to alter it yourself, 
but have it set right by some first-rate violin 
doctor. 

But we have not quite done with the vibratory 
qualities of the wood. Great skill must be ex- 
ercised in the choice of woods. You might cut 
up a dozen maple-trees without finding a piece 
of wood so smooth and regular in grain, and of 
such even density, as some of the Straduarius 
backs; and then, although deal is more po- 
rous than maple, yet all deal has not the same 
porousness, nor is all maple equally close-grained. 
Consequently, two pieces of deal of equal dimen- 
sions will not give the same note. 

2. But we must not forget to say a word about 
the curves. ‘The general shape of the violin has 
been fixed, after years of varied experiment. It 
18 not shaped so for convenience ( although its last 
most perfect shape happens to be also the most 
convenient), but becanse its final shape is acous- 
tically proved to be the best. The most import- 


ant curves are the longitudinal and latitudinal 
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lines of the belly and the back. At first viols | 


were made flat like guitars, then in all sorts of 
fanciful curves; the older ones are thick and 
bulgy, like pumpkins. ‘The curve gradually sub- 
sided, until we get the exquisite wavy lines of 
Straduarius. ‘That curve is so graceful because 
it is the curve of nature. Set a string in vibra- 
tion, and you will get the curve in the rise of a 
Straduarius back. And I am told that it is one 
of the most modern discoveries that this curve 
itself—as it were distilled from a vibration—is 
the only one which is found perfectly to conduct 
the vibratory waves of sound. 

But the sides or ribs also call for special no- 
tice. The height of these determines, of course, 
the air-bearing capacity of the instrument. It 
is found by experiment that all the best violins 
contain about the same amount of air, and that 
a certain fixed relation between their air-bearing 
capacity and the thickness of the wood is always 
adhered to. And any departure from this rule 
is found to injure the intensity of the sound. If 
there is too much air the deep tones are dull and 
feeble, the high notes thin and screamy ; if too 
little air, the deep tones are harsh, and the first 
string loses its brilliancy. 

Again, if the sounding-board is too thin, the 
sonority will be poor and weak ; if too thick, the 
vibrations will be slow and stiff, or, as violin- 
players say, the instrument will not “‘ speak.” 
Arch the sounding-board too much, or make it 
too flat, in either case the equilibrium of the mass 
of air will be disturbed, and the sound will be 
muffied and nasal. 

The shape and proportions of the two / /'s 
can not safely be departed from; no more can 
the model os the various incisions of the bridge. 
Immense numbers of holes, of all shapes and 
sizes, were tried, and also every possible descrip- 
tion of bridge, before Straduarius fixed the pat- 
tern, which no good violin-maker has since ven- 
tured to alter or modify in the least degree. 





THE PLEBISCITE IN ROME. 


Tue capture of Rome by the royal Italian 
army, on the 22d day of September, was follow- 
ed, on the 2d of October, by the Plebiscite, or 
universal voting of the population, upon the 

uestion of their political union with the rest of 
the nation. ‘This took place simultaneously in 
all the municipal districts of the capital city, and 
in each of the five provinces—forming a territory 
about a hundred miles long and thirty miles wide, 
but containing not more than 600,000 souls. It 
was arranged by the corporate authorities of the 
city districts, invited by the provisional govern- 
ment to execute the decree for taking this vote, 
that the people of Rome should be requested to 
assemble under the banners of the different guilds 
or trade-unions—as the lawyers, the physicians, 
the sculptors and painters, the musicians, the 
jewelers, the cabinet-makers, the printers, the 
hatters, and the shoemakers—accompanied by the 
Italian flag; and that they should march round 
to visit each district voting-place, where a tent 
was erected, with the national standard above it, 
and an urn was provided to deposit the voting- 
tickets. Only the 11th district, being the Leo- 
nine City, on the right bank of the ‘liber, which 
contains the Vatican, St. Peter's, the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the Hospital of Santo Spirito, was 
not allowed a voting-place of its own, because 
the Italian government had intended, if the Pope 
would come to terms, that this district should 
remain under Papal sovereignty, and not be an- 
nexed to the Italian kingdom. But many of the 
inhabitants of the Leonine City, not belonging to 
the Papal household or to the Cathedral and oth- 
er ecclesiastical institutions there, demanded of 
the provisional government that they should be 
permitted to come out and register their votes in 
another part of Rome. It was therefore agreed 
that any of these might exercise his right of suf- 
frage at any of the district voting-places ; but 
they also, with the assistance of a political club 
called the Circolo Romano, established for them- 
selves a special booth just opposite the Ponte St. 
Angelo, with a glass urn to contain their voting- 
tickets, which could be plainly read as they were 
put in. Every ticket bore the answer of the 
voter, ‘‘ Yes” or “ No,” to the following propo- 
sal: ** We will our union to the kingdom of Italy, 
under the monarchical, constitutional govern- 
ment of King Victor Emanvet II. and his suc- 
cessors,”” headed with the figure of the she-wolf, 
the ancient emblem of Rome, and with the initial 
letters, S.P.Q.R., which have, during many his- 
torical centuries, been understood to mean ‘‘ Se- 
natus Populusque Romani.” The citizens not 
belonging to the guild of any trade or profession 
came singly to vote, between eight o'clock in the 
morning and noon. Every voter was presented 
by the officials at the voting-place with two tick- 
ets, one affirmative, the other negative, of the 
question to be decided, and he was enabled to 
put which he pleased into the urn. ‘The result 
was that more than 42,000 of the adult male 
population of the city voted for the union with 
the Italian kingdom, and more than 130,000 in 
the provinces, while only some hundreds actual- 
ly recorded their votes against it, as the greater 
number of those who disapproved it abstained 
from voting. 

The business of voting in the city was conclud- 
ed, and the closed: urns, each carried on a cush- 
ion by the official notary who had counted the 
tickets, were borne in procession to the Capitol, 
upon which classical hillock stands the Palace 
of the Senators and Civic Conservators, now 
occupied by the provisional government. This 
building, as shown in the illustration on page 
765, is flanked to the right and left by the two 
Capitoline museums of Painting and Sculpture, 
the latter of which contains the ‘* Dying Giladi- 
ator” and other famous works of art. In the 














ANTONINUS, the wise and good emperor and moral 
philosopher ; while the two groups of Castor and 
Pollux, each man holding a horse, guard the 
summit of a broad flight of low stone steps, as- 
cending the hill from the level of the modern 
city. The scene here, at half past six in the 
evening, was superb. The buildings on the 
Capitol were adorned both with the gorgeous 
crimson and gold banners of the old Roman Sen- 
ate, and with the Italian tricolor, red, white, 
and green ; the Piazza and its steps were brightly 
illuminated by standard oil-burners ranged along 
each side, and evergreen plants and garlands of 
foliage completed its decoration. The procession 
from each district of the city was headed by four 
torch-bearers and a band of music, with the 
standard of the Rione, escorted by the Vigili, or 
firemen, who were attired, like French pompiers, 
in semi-military uniform and burnished helmets ; 
and the urns were guarded by men in a curious 
antiquated livery, that of the Senators’ pages, 
red and yellow jerkins, breeches, and mantles, 
with velvet hats. ‘The banners of the trade cor- 
porations, and the holiday dresses of the specta- 
tors, who thronged all the accessible space, en- 
hanced the gay and festive aspect of the scene. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Many months ago sundry sensational advertisements 
announced that various merchants and dealers in our 
good city had “‘resumed specie payment,” and that 
people who favored them with patronage should receive 
“change” in genuine silver. Walking up and down 
Broadway in those days a sharp-eyed individual might 
have discovered more than one big basket full of coin, 
rigorously guarded from the light-fingered. Sharp- 
eyed, we say—for much of the coin bore any thing but 
a brilliant appearance, being bent, battered, and be- 
grimed. It looked, in short, as if it had been “ through 
the wars.” But it was silver, and silver was a rarity 
then, and, notwithstanding those basketfuls, still con- 
tinues to be very much a rarity to common people. 
We find our fractional currency an excellent substi- 
tute, and have faith to believe there are piles of silver 
stowed away—somewhere. If this hidden treasure ever 
sees the light, it must be dim with age. But Nature 
keeps stored up a good supply of this precious metal, 
which, coined and burnished, will come into timely 
circulation. On the north shore of Lake Superior, in 
the British Possessions, an island of silver has been 
recently discovered. The island is small, about one 
hundred feet by forty, and the most of it is submerged 
at high-water. The company who own the ground 
made it their first business to construct such works 
about the island as to render the interior nearly water- 
tight, and the use of two siphon pumps keeps it en- 
tireiy clear of water. Then they commenced opening 
the vein, and now have exposed seventy feet in length, 
and find it to be a true fissure vein, with perpendicular 
walls, the vein of silver matrix being calcareous spar, 
with some little quartz intermixed. The vein is eight 
feet wide, and eye-witnesses state that for one-quarter 
of this width it will average seventy per cent. of pure 
silver. On the first trial after the water was expelled 
six men took out $35,000 worth of silver in four days ; 
and, up to the latest accounts,the working has been con- 
tinued at about this rate. Already 128 barrels of native 
silver, estimated to be worth $75,000 to $100,000, have 
been shipped. Other rich mines of silver are reported 
to have been found on the north shore of the main 
land, in the range of the silver island. 








Some calculating Englishman has made a computa- 
tion to the effect that if every individual in Paris should 
take a mouthful of food leas every day than he would 
in time of plenty (supposing that mouthful to be 
about an ounce), the saving would amount to 1,875,000 
pounds, or 6697 sacks of 280 pounds daily, 46,879 sacks 
weekly, and in the course of one year, if it were pos- 
sible the siege could Jast so long, the consumption 
would be reduced by 2,487,808 sacks of 280 pounds 
each, 





The announcement of the betrothal of the Princess 
Louisa to the Marquis of Lorne has excited unusual 
interest, both on account of the personal popularity 
of the Princess in England, and the somewhat roman- 
tic circumstance of a “princess of the blood” form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with a commoner. Princes 
have frequently broken through the law of birth, but 
marriages between princesses and subjects have oc- 
curred but in few instances, and always under peculiar 
circumstances. The Marquis of Lorne, though a sub- 
ject, is one of the highest in the realm, being heir to 
a ducal peerage, and by right of descent a Scottish 
chieftain of the first rank. He is the eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyle, and derives his title from that district 
of Argyleshire commonly known as Lorne. He early 
appeared among noble authors, having published a 
book entitled “A Trip to the Tropics;” and he has 
subsequently distinguished himself in Parliament by a 
conscientious independence which has at least once 
led him to vote against the ministry of which his father 
is an eminent member. 


Over two hundred Papal Zouaves recently arrived 
at this port on their way to their homes in Canada. 
About twelve months ago eight hundred of these men 
left Canada, and sailed for Europe, with the express 
intention of aiding the Pope in maintaining his au- 
thority over the Italian provinces. When Rome ca- 
pitulated they were made prisoners, but were ultimate- 
ly paroled, and transferred by the Italian government 
to England, whence their passage was paid by Ca- 
nadian friends to this country. 





From the census it appears that there are in San 
Francisco 11,817 Chinese, of whom 2040 are females, 
and 1148 are under fifteen years of age. They own 
but little real or personal property. 


Tennyson will shortly appear before the public again 
in a series of twelve brief poems connected by a love 
story, and illustrated both by the pencil and by music, 
Mr. Arthur Hughes will give the artistic illustrations 
of the new work, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan will set to 
music these latest utterances of the poet-laureate. 





The sad story of the loss of three travelers and eight 
guides and porters on Mont Blanc last September is 
familiar to our readers. It will be remembered, also, 
that several vain attempts were made to recover the 
bodies. Late accounts give a description of the con- 
tinued search, and the finding of the remains of some 
of the lost. At Chamouni telescopes were constantly 


centre of the Piazza before the palace stands the | used; and about ten days after the unfortunate travel- 
ers had made the ascent some black spots were dis. 


bronze equestrian statue of Marcus AURELIUS 








cerned between Les Petits Mulets and the summit of 
Mont Blanc. About fifty persons commenced search- 
ing, and several bodies were found. Among which 
were those of Rev. Mr. M‘Corkendale, of Scotland, and 
Dr. Beane, of Baltimore. Both were found in a sitting 
posture. A letter written by Dr. Beane, bearing sev- 
eral dates, reveals the fact that they were conscious of 
their situation. The last date was the evening of Sep- 
tember T, when he wrote: “We have been on Mont 
Blanc for two days in a terrible snow-storm, We are 
lost. We are in a grotto dug in the snow, at a height 
of 15,000 feet. I have no hope of descending. We have 
no provisions. My feet are already frozen, and I am 
already exhausted. I have only strength to write these 
words. I die believing in Jesus Christ, with the sweet 
thought of my family, my friendships, and all. I hope 
that we shall meet in heaven.” The letter contained 
directions relative to his private affairs, and closed ab- 
ruptly, as if his strength suddenly failed. 





An interesting and graphic account of the trip of 
General Burnside and his aid, Mr. Forbes, from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, is given by an American lady, lately 
residing in the French capital and from it we make a 
brief extract : 


“They were blindfolded when the moment came for 
leaving, and accom: led by an officer waving a white 
flag, while on one side of them rode a trumpeter, blow- 
ing lustily from time to time. In this way they ad- 
vanced as far as Longchamps (about five miles from 
Paris), where they were —— rather unpleasantly 
—_ shots being fired at them in rapid succession | 
Their trumpeter sounded his =e and their officer 
waved his Mr. Forbes, who seen all sorts of 
ty See China to Peru,’ as the poet says, declares 
that the next fifteen minutes were very solemn, as 
they waited in the deathlike stillness for the answer- 
ing trumpet. At last it sounded, and then the French 
came out from their intrenchments, and esco: them 
into Paris.” 





The Pope has put forth a protest, in which he com- 
plains chiefly that, as he has no longer control over the 
post-office, since the Italian government can not be 
trusted to convey his letters, he is “‘ wholly destitute 
of the means of communicating” with his children 
which “the vicar of Jesus Christ and the common 
father of the faithful” ought to possess. 





A Japanese official, who had received an English ed- 
ucation, sent the following unique acknowledgment of 
a present of a photograph of an American steamer, 
which was accompanied with an Invitation to dine or 
board of her: . 

“Sano 6th August 1870 

“My pear Sre,—I am very much obliged to you for 
present very beutifull a photograph of vour ship this 
mommeg 50 me, and I should have any longer to keep 
and dlight — for rare and o- 

“] accept for your kindly invitation at 1 o'clock to- 
morrow to your steamer and then my officers are pleas- 
ant to see you as well as my happiness. 

“*T have the honor to be, my Lord 

“Kato Dawanzi” 





Brooklyn is ahead of New York in some things. A 
novel plan of warming the street-cars on some of the 
Brooklyn lines has been introduced. A small cylinder 
stove is used, so protected as to prevent the clothing 
of passengers coming in contact with it. 





The Jesuits are said to have nearly all left Rome, 
mostly in citizens’ clothes, and so privately that the 
time of their departure was scarcely known. Before 
the edict was passed prohibiting religious societies 
from selling their property they disposed of most of 
theirs, on condition that they can repurchase it at any 
future time at the same price paid for It. 





Bismarck lately received a letter marked “ private.” 
It was opened by his confidential clerk, who had read 
only a few lines when he was seized with violent pains 
in the head, and fell back in a swoon. Another clerk 
picked it up, and felt the same symptoms. After a lit- 
tle while they recovered, and carried the document to 
a chemist, who soon ascertained that the letter had 
been poisoned with veratrine, a subtle and dangerous 
substance, the odor of which mounts into the brain, 
and is very liable to produce death or insanity. 


The nurse of the youngest child of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia was a French girl. She had a brother in the 
army, who fell at Weissenburg. Intent on revenging 
her brother's death, she dropped the innocent child 
over a balustrade; and had not its clothing caught in 
a metal ornament it would have been dashed to death 
on the marble floor below. It was afterward discov- 
ered that she had frequently threatened to take re- 
venge on the Prussians. 





Two Americans are stated to have been in Metz dur- 
ing the whole of the siege—Charles M. Eustice, of 
Boston, and Dr. Boylan, of New Haven. The latter 
belonged to the American Ambulance Corps. Accord- 
ing to all accounts, Metz seems to have been abund- 
antly provisioned for some months. 

Pea-nuis are a staple production in some of the 
Southern States. Who would think that during 1569 
285,000 bushels of these nuts were received in New 
York city alone? Virginia will send to market this 
year 400,000 bushels, Tennessee 300,000, Georgia and 
the Carolinas from 150,000 to 200,000 bushels. The 
crop is profitable and easily raised, and the yield in 
poor soil ranges {rom eighty to one hundred and twen- 
ty bushels to the acre. Formerly all that were used 
in the North and West were imported, the South gen- 
erally raising enough for its own use alone; but now 
every freedman who can procure a piece of land puts 
in a crop of these nuts, and farmers, having found 
them profitable, are raising them on a large scale. In 
this country we use them only as a luxury, but both 
in France and Germany they are valued for the oil 
which they contain, which, after being expressed, is 
used for adulterating olive-oil, and is highly esteemed 
for salad dressing. 


Population is not decreasing every where. A few 
weeks ago a man sixty-four years old passed through 
Nevada City looking for a location ia which to settle. 
He had with him ninety-four children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren. He stated that his brother 
was soon coming with one hundred and seventeen 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. A 
woman, who was sitting in e wagon belonging to the 
migratory party, being asked how many children she 
had, looked around as if counting the flock about her, 


+ and answered, “I had *>a-teen when I started, and I 


guess they a-? all here.” 





An Alsatuu. lady has publicly expressed her ability 
to undertake the charge of 50,000 Amazons. She and 
her two aids<le-camp declare that they understand 
how to handle a Chassepot, and their motto will be 
“ Never retreat.” 


THE NOISE OF A SHELL. 


)NDENTs and artists who accompany | 
o the field run full as many risks as those 
iathy engaged in fighting. 
them to seek the front in order to 
record, with pen and pencil, the most 
The engraving on | 


=a \ 


: 
‘ 








istrates an artist's visit to the Cha- 
teau Meudon, where in happier times Prince Na- 
collected those treasures of art for 
e exhibited a keen zest in his younger 
We give the story in the artist’s own 


re 


started on foot for the Chateau of Meudon, 
nt held as a Prussian outpost. 
I passed old women break- 


ing up and carrying off for kindling the branches 
of trees the French had felled and thrown across 
the road; boys climbing for sweet chestnuts, 
| which, they told me, now formed a considerable 
| portion of the peasant diet; and several /oafers. 
| I came to a picket, whose officer in command 
sent me with a soldier to his colonel in the cha- 


teau. We passed over a fusse defending a semi- 
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circular earth -work which the Germans had 


thrown up in front of the chateau. Inside of 


the intrenchment the soldiers had built them- 
selves a wonderful labyrinth of little hovels from 
These 
were adorned most fantastically with the spoils 
Magnificent chairs with velvet 
cushions, and tables in white and gold, stood 
Gilded ornaments were stuck higgledy- 


gabions made in the adjoining woods. 
of the chateau. 


about. 
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piggledy into the wicker-work. Over one domi- 
cile the Sunday hat of the Prince, terribly crush- 
ed, and decorated with a peacock’s feather, hung 
triumphant ; and the hut was further decorated 
with a sign-board, on which the soldiers had 
drawn an elephant, and written ‘ The Elephant 
Tavern.’ Over another hut stood a stuffed black 
swan, and this, of course, was the ‘ Black Swan 








Tan.’ 


tracting the French fire. 
outside this morning at eight o'clock. 
‘*In the fore-ground was the Prince’s garden, 


cut now right across by a deep trench, its paths 
! and lawn strewn with boards, barrows, and biv- 


I passed into the chateau, over which an | 
officer conducted me, and allowed me to peep 
through the windows that faced Paris and Fort | 
Issy, which were all closely shut for fear of at- 
A shell had fallen just 





. [November 26, 1870, 


ouac débris ; but one could still tell that it had 
been a garden from the little oases of flower- 
beds which still dotted the desert. In the dis- 
tance lay Paris, with its enceinte and engirdling 
forts, of which latter we are within range, as | 
found before long; for, returning to the Black 
Swan Inn, I sat down and began to make a 
sketch, the soldiers gathering round me, and | 
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AT THE PRUSSIAN BARRICAD 








was working away when we heard a bang, a hiss- 
ing sound overhead, and another bang close out- 
side the earth-work. We all ran for the fascine 
huts, and when the alarm was over I returned 


| to my sketching. Another bang; away we ran 


The shell burst this time a little short 


again. 
Then we laughed, and I went back to 


of us. 


| work. ‘The next shell would probably fall right 


in the middle of our encampment. The direc- 
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THE DEFENSE OF PARIS—THE BRIDGES OF ASNIBDRES AND CLICHY, ACROSS THE SEINE, DESTROYED. p 
tion of the others had been excellent, and the BRID TPOYVR bor and millions of cayital have been expended, | gretted; but the Prussian commanders assert 
French had only to hit the golden mean in dis- SEINE BRIDGES DESTROYED. were blown up or otherwise destroyed in the at- | that their mareh was not delayed more than two : 
tance to hit us also, in which case our fascine Tue defense of Paris has rendered necessary | tempt to retard the Prussian advance. The en- | or three hours by the obstacles thus placed in a: 
huts would have been but of little service to us. | the destruction of some of the finest and most | graving on this page will give the reader some | their way. Their engineers, supplied with every ; 
They did not hit it, however, though they fired | expensive monuments of engineering skill in the | idea of the thoroughness with which this work | facility for construction, replaced the bridges, . 
several times, and each time we ran away to | vicinity of that city. Bridges, railway viaducts, | was done. Had it been effectual in any degree | cleared away obstructions, and rebuilt the rail- ‘ 
shelter ourselves under the huts.” roads, and embankments, on which years of la- | the destruction would have been less to be. re- roads, almost as fast as they were destroyed. 
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DECLARING THE RESULT OF THE PLEBISCITE -AT ROME.—{Sxe Page 763.] 
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THOMAS CARLYLE ON THE 


THe Weimar Gazetie publishes a few extracts 
from a letter written by’ Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
with reference to the wa., u which he says: 

‘‘Your anxieties about the war must have 


been of short duration; in fact, they must, after | 


the first few days’ practical experience, have been 
changed into bright hope, into a hope increasing 
in rapid geometrical progression till it obtained 
its present dimensions. So far as my reading 
goes there never was such a war, never such a 
collapse of shameless human vanity, of menacing, 
long-continued arrogance, into contemptible no- 
thingness. Blow has followed blow as if from 
the hammer of Thor, till it lies like a shapeless 


heap of ruins, whining to itself, ‘In the name of | 
all the gods and all the devils, what is to become | 
of us ?’......All Germany may now look forward | 
to happier days in a political sense than it has | 


seen since the Emperor Barbarossa left it. My 
individual satisfaction in all this is great, and all 
England, I can say all the intelligent in England, 
heartily wish good fortune to brave old Germany 
in what it has accomplished—a real transforma- 
tion into one nation, no longer the chaotic jum- 
ble which invited the intrusion of every ill-dis- 
posed neighbor, especially of that ill-disposed 


France which has inflicted on it such intermina- | 
ble mischief during the last four hundred years | 


—wars heaped upon wars without real cause, 
except insatiable French ambition. All that, 
through God's grace, is now at an end. I have, 
in my time, seen nothing in Europe which has 
so much delighted me. ‘A brave people,’ as 
your Goethe calls them, and, as I believe, a peace- 
tul and a virtuous one. I only hope that Heav- 
en will send them the wisdom, patience, and pi- 
ous discretion to turn to a right use all that has 
been achieved.” 





Se _ 


Notice and read the Organ advertisement of 
the Messrs. Smiru, on last page of this paper.— 
f ('om. | 

= ———————— —= 


FAULTS FOR THE LADIES. 


**T wave used a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing | 


Machine for years, and it has never been a day 
out of repairs; have sewed the finest cambric 
and the heaviest overcoating; have used one 
needle over three years, and indeed never broke 
but one out of the original dozen that I got with 
“* Wheeler 


& Wilson” are our politics for the ladies.”— 


the machine, and that was my fault. 


Saran E. Emswicer, Peru, Ind. 


Io cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Broncn1at Trocues.—[ Com. } 


LOW PRICES—NO RISK—FULL GUARANTEE, | 


Fon Price-List of Genuine Wattuam Watcues, 
vhich can be sent by Express to any part of the coun- 
try, write to Howarp & Co., 785 Broadway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Weekly.—[Com.) 


Wipre-Awake Youtu’s Paper.—For judi- | 
cious editing, select and popular contributors, | 


und sprightly, entertaining reading, the Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, has no superior among 
the youths’ publications. —{ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIN- JREVENTS POISONING from 

se ead water, and costs but little more 
LINED than Lead Pipe. It is stronger, more dura- 
ble, as flexible, and as easily soldered. Cir- 





LEAD culars and sample of pipe sent by mail free. 
PIPE Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW, & 
4a 


WILLARD MFG. CO., 213 Centre St., N.Y. 


+, PP 7 _¢ . a v) : 

$55 Sewing Machines for $1, 

By paying $1 00 cash and sending a small club of 
subscribers to that first-class popular family maga- 


zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you can | 
receive anew GROVER & BAKER FAMILY SEW- | 


ING MACHINE, price $55 00. Inclose stamp for par- 


ticulars, or 15 ceuts for specimen number, with com- 
plete list of most liberal premiums. Address 
; _ 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES 


WHO DESIRE TO USE THE 


BEST SIX- CORD 


Spool Cotton, 


FOR 
Hand or Machine 
BUY SEWING, 
) CLARK'S 


and you will find it 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Sumples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cente that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 

R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 

TVD —HOW MADE FROM CIDER 
VINE GAR. wixt. Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 Hours, without using drngs. For circular, address 

F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn, 


o to $2.5.—Genuine Oroide-Gold Watches. Ad- 
S ] 0 dress Joun Foouan, M'f'r, 79 Nassau St. N.Y. | 


WAR. | 


Oz. - s Ts | 
__ SUPERIOR» TO ALL OTHER. | 


See what $5 will do! 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


opened at 


177 Broadway, on Monday, Nov. 14th. 


PLANTATIONS, FARMS, VILLA SITES, 
HOMESTEADS, ORCHARDS, 
VINEYARDS, &c. 

Healthy and Delightful Climate. 
COUNTRY 
HOMES, HEALTH, & HAPPINESS 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL! 


| A Premium to every Shareholder. Send for par- 
| ticulars. Address 
PREMIUM LAND SALE OFFICE, 


each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 8 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commenc in 
| the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15, FIDELIO, with the four Overtures. 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE,. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSKY & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
PATENT MERINO 


UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


AND 
HOSIERY. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS, 


AT 


| EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


‘Union Adams & Co,, 


No. 637 Broadway. 








BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_ Challenges the world 
> in perfection of work, 
S strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
¥ construction, and ra- 
= pidity of motion. 

Cail and examine: 
and, for agencies and 
\ ee Circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
——— ——————_——_— New York. 

Ts 
GETTING UP CLUBS. 
’ . 
Great Saving to Consumers. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 

send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
| sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 




















SELF-LIGHTING 
KEROSENE LAMPS. 


ney, by ap 

In use by 

citizens. 1. Sent, 
AUTO ATIC LAMP 

WORKS, 232 Pearl St., New York. 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
wal . 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
Saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, ke. &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


rst, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ iw. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
SS Household purposes 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 














LT. STEWART & C0. 


are opening 
A MOST MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 
of 
REAL LACE GOODS, 
consisting of 
POINT LACE COLLARS, SETS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES, COIF« URES, 
CAPES, PELERINES, JACKETS, AND SHAWLS. 
Also, 
A SUPERB LINE 


of 
REAL BLACK THREAD LACE SHAWLS, 


JACKETS, AND CAPES. 

BLACK THREAD, BLACK GUIPURE, POINT 
GAZE, POINT APPLIQUE, AND 
VALENCIENNES TRIMMING LACES, 
forming the 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
ever offered 
in this country. 





These Goods, having been purchased at panic prices 
in Europe, will be offered, in many instances, 


FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW FORMER COST. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD! 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDING LOTS, 
FROM $60 UPWARD, 


PAYABLE $10 MONTHLY, 
in 
LINDEN PARK, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., 
Only 40 Minutes from New York City. 


The Linden Park Lot Association offer to the pnb- 
lic, at private sale, 


300 SPLENDID BUILDING LOTS, 


surrounding and in the immediate vicinity of Linden 
Park Depot, 


Over 700 Lots have been sold since last June, 


Linden Park is the First Station on the Staten Island 
Railroad, only 9 miles from New York City. 

The Lots offered for sale embrace the Second Sub- 
division of the well-known BURGHER FARM. The 
prices, according to location, range from $60 upward, 
payable $10 monthly, without interest. 

Title perfect. Warrantee Deeds. Immediate pos- 
session. Four new cottages will be donated to Lot 
Owners. The streets are graded. Lots marked and 
numbered as per map, and ready for immediate im- 

rovement. 30 cents saved daily will pay for a $100 
ot in 12 Months. For pamphlets, maps, price-lists, 
&c., apply to 
LINDEN PARK LOT ASSOCIATION, 
37 PARK ROW (World Building), N. Y. 
All orders by mail will be promptly attended to. 


PATENT 
IMPROVED 


REFLECTORS, 


ILLUMINATING 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, 
. THEATRES, 


— an 
WS SHOW WINDOWS. 
Sy Increase the Light 
Sour fold. 

Send for Circular. 
PETRY BROS. & CO., 
283 Pearl St., N.Y. 
MINER'S NEW YORK PUBLICATIONS ! 

THE RURAL AMERICAN, 2 large Illns- 
trated Eight-page Weekly, the BEST Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and general Family Weekly in this 
country. Price, 50 (or $2 00 to Clubs) per year. 

“WIINER’S WEEKLY,” the BEST IIlus- 
trated Literary Eight- Paper, for families not in- 
terested in Agriculture or Horticulture, that has ever 
appeared. Price, $2 50 (or $2 00 to Clube) per year. 

MINER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, a 
large Illustrated 32-Octavo-page (96 columns) Publi- 
cation of rare interest. Price, $1 50 per annum. 

Club Agents wanted.—Large oasn commission.— 
Srventy-rive Dotiars for 100 subscribers !|—Splendid 
SIXTY-pOLLAR Sewing Machines for only twENnTY-FIVE 
subscriptions !—One hundred other Premiums on equal 
terms !—Twenty years in the business.—Our Weeklies 
equal in contents to the $3 papers !—Subscribers for 1871 
get papers for 1870 Frer!—One Sample 10 cts., two 15 
cts., or all 20 cts., with an elegant 50-ct. engraving Free! 
Or sample of any one paper, with no money, Sree.— 
Published in New York, with Editorial Office at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, where letters are to be ad- 
dressed, to T. B. MINER & CO. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, 


Considered with reference to its introduction into the 


United States, 
With the Views of 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS & Srr JOHN HERSCHEL. 
By CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. 
Price, $1 50, postpaid. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 


t?- On Receipt of One Dollar 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 


Young Lady, 
LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 
French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 
85 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORNS CURED WITHOUT PAIN FOR 25 

CENTS, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE. Sold 
at all Druggists’, Shoe, and Notion Stores. Samples 
mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Depot, 34 Pine Street, New York. 























W. ‘D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





1871. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


Se ee 


3 sail 
wast ype 


The at design of Harper's is to give correct in. 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the ple. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. H r’s is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag. 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
ad Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
ati 


At once the most fopales and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 








The best pry of its class in Americr, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as noi t» per- 
mit of any com between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.— ”n Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated ne . Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, aud unexceptionable.—JN. Y. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper's Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you # new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





ta New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Macazne, Harper's Week.y, or Harper's 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 





Haxren’s Macazin«, One Year...... $4 00 
Haurer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harren'’s Macazine, Harven’s Weexcy, and Haxren’s 
Bazag, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scuscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazt™™, or 20 ceuts for 
the Werkty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 


\with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


When the enbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
neceasary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
order of Harrer & Brorures is prefer- 
Bghk Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 






Trems ror Apvertisine in Harper's Pertoprcass. 
Hi "s Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Hi "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. : 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 
American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN &T., New York. 
JOSEFx GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ENEW NOW.—THE PICTORIAL PHRE 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $8, and either 0 


E 
R Harper's, 6 sent a rear for 3, by 


R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 














November 26, 1870. ] 








T'o the Retail Merchants of the U.S. 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING Co.'s 
ALPACS S@RAIDS 

in the following Celebratea Grands, and buy no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Seat omens full 6 yards. 
: » X and _ 
Sreorns’ XXX—in Nos. 29, 49, 3, 65, 69, 73, $1, and 85. 

The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 

i fz. Co.’s Best Crown Alpaca—6 yards. 
wi uP ‘“ Oriental Alpaca— me 
Popular Nos. 29,49,53,69,73,81,and 85. 

Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Nasby’s Paper. 

A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled with News from all parts of the World, choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, W it, 
and Humor. Besides this, every number contains a 
Young Folks’ Department, an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a Religious Department, and a Commercial De- 
partment, all prepared expressly for the Bankr, ren- 


dering it the most complete and perfect 
Family Newspaper published any where. 


The Nasby Letters! 


These inimitable Letters are written expressly for 
the Biapx, and will be continued in its columns dur- 
ing the year. Oppression, wrong, and corruption, 
wherever fuund, are exposed by the trenchant pen of | 
the great humorist. “The Nasny Letters,” says a 
distinguished statesman, ‘“*have done more toward 
the correction of some of the greatest evils in our 
government, and the spread of sound political princi- 
ples among the people, than all the speeches politicians 
ever made.” 


ORIGINAL STORIES. 


The first week in March, 1871, we will commence 
the publication of a charming original story, written 
expressly for the Bang, by one of the most popular 
writers in the country. The high reputation of the 
author warrants us in promising our readers a story of 
surpassing beauty and interest. Other stories by dis- | 
tinguished writers will be published during the year. 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 











Remember that the Bianeisatruly National 
Newspaper—not a paper for either the East, the 
West, the North, or the South alone, but for The 
Whole Country. 


TERMS.—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 





New York. 
Overcoats, $6. 
Overcoats, $8. 
Overcoats, #10. 
Overcoats, #15. 
Overcoats, $20. 
Overcoats, #25. 
Overcoats, $30. 
Overcoats, #35. 
Overcoats, #40. 
Overcoats, #45. on application. 


leled extent and variety. 


MAN & 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


-ctest%,| FREEMAN & BURR'S | 
CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


FREEMAN & BURRS stock is of unparal- 
] It embraces Surrs, Over- 
ooaTs, and CLorutne of every description, for all ages, 
and all classes and occasions. 


ORDERS BY LETTER. —The eas 
accurate system for Self Measure introduced by FREE- 
URR enables parties in any part of the 
country to order Clothing direct from them with the 
certainty of receiving the most rrrrxcr rir attainable. 


RULES FOR SELF - MEASURE, San- 
ples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet sent rrez 





FULTON ST., 
New York. 
Winter Suits, #12. 
Winter Suits, #15. 
Winter Suits, #20. 
Winter Suits, #30. 
Winter Suits, $40. 
Winter Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, $6. 
Boys’ Suits, $8. 
Boys’ Suits, $12. 
Boys’ Suits, #18. 


138 & 140 | 


and 








LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 


CONNOISSEURS 


GOOD Sauce, : 


and applicable to 








Extractofaletter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


4 ‘Tell Lea & Perrins 
Sithat their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
*lIndia, and, in my 
Opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 


{Wifiily? 





DISH. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


Watch! $3 Watch 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN 


Eureka Aluminum-Gold Wateh Co. 





five, $1 75 each; Clubs of tem and over, $1 50 
each, and an extra copy to every person getting up a 
Club of ten. 


PAY! PAW! PAW! We pay liberally, in | 
Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation | 
of the BLapr. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at 
every Post-Office in the United States. Send for our 
Special Circular to Agents, 


SPECIMEN COPIES vent free to any ad- 
dress. Send for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the addresses of a dozen or so of your friends, at dif- 
ferent Post-Offices, to whom we will send copies free | 
and postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any 
‘reuRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuraci), THE NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON KAOH 
SEPARATE PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 


TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT................ aa 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... le 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ oe 2 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “« 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING — 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECT 
: age 





THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


- ‘SLEEP — Peaceful, “Calm — SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 


a indorsed by the best medical minds of Europe and 
M — as the only harmless substitute for Jpium, 
a ine, Landanum, and all.other poisonons narcot- 
~4 ose Aa prodacing sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
F bottle. Send for Circular containing medical in- 
orsements, T. DE WITT KAVANA, Proprietor, 
: 81 Barclay St., New York. 
A GREAT OFFER!! 
.HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N Y., will 
pee ef ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
Chickert ~ of six first-class makers, including 
or will ng & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 




















HAVE APPOINTED 


J, F. WILLIAMS & CO., JEWELERS, 


561 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S., 


And have authorized them to sell their great Eureka 
A.tuminum-Gotp Warcues for Turer Doiiars, and 
to warrant each and every one to keep correct time for 
one year. This Watch we eo to be the best and 
cheapest time-keeper that is now in use in any part of 
the globe. The works are in double cases, Lady's and 
Gent's size, and are beautifully chased. The cases are 
made of the metal now so widely known in Enrope as 
Aluminum Gold. It has the exact color of Gold, which 
it always retains ; it will stand the test of the strongest 
acids; no one can tell it from Gold only by weight, the 
Aluminum Gold being one-fourth lighter. The works 
are all made by machinery, the same as the well-known 
American Watch. We pack the Watch safely in a small 
box and send it by mail to any part of the United States 
on receipt of $3 50; fifty cents for pe king and postage. 
A key is sent free with each Watch. Money should be 
sent by Post-Office Money Order or in a Registered 
Letter. Address all orders and communications to 


J. F. WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 


561 Broadway, New York. 


“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 


A Group of Statuary 
a, by John Rogers, is 
Zi] now ready for deliv- 
ery. Price $15. 
This and other 
he 8, suitable for 
Nedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
) press charges prepaid, 
} at any point east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
ceipt of the price; or 
will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. Send 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A MUSICAL BOX for $2. 


i ie - French great sensation: novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly-polished case, metallic 
jar ge brilliant in tone, of the best construction, 
with the most recent improvements, new pattern. 
Eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. Thousands sold monthly. No.1,8 
tunes, $2; No. 3, 14 tunes, $3; No. 4, 24 tunes, $5; 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. Send stamp for 
illustrated catalogue, with het of tunes. Try none 
other. Address WM. BROOKS & CO., 

Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- WANTED 


AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
The subscriber is introducing to the ma, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 
for further particulars, AVERY 9 
Care of Harrer .& Broruers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 














} 


| 














MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS. | 


FEF. E. SUIRE & CoO. 
Wholesale Druggists, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH & VINE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New York Depot, ae 18 Dey St. | 


WINTER 






EMPLOYMENT 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S PATENT 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 
ie A eg on p= Fuete or breaking; 

rns or ; gives 
ight, no odor, and uses fees gil. oo 

*It is perfectly non-exrplosive. The light is better than 
is produ by any other lamp.”—W. 8. Clark, President 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

“Ttis pemeey non-explosive, gives a bei.er light and 
18 more economical than any other lamp in use.” —W. 
H. Wella, late puversntontons a Sur ie Schools, Chicago. 

Theap . Srestrom Gansnmeess- 

a aking create @ great deman or this 
fam . fe PAYS to sell it. iby Cam like the lampand 











welcome the agent. anvassers; Agents 
wa everywhere. nd for circular and terms 
to ) ont frome ry & Co., Cleveland, O., ory 4? Barclay 

treet, New York. 





Mover every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, moaie and te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
<2 COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
al quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
=e beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
— makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
- — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per mont and expenses, or a 
3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
Address SECOMB & CO, Boston, Mass. ; 
== Pitisburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


Local Agents Wanted. 


I want a local agent in every town and 
village in the country, to canvass for the 
N WORLD. A Mag- 

nificent $5 Premium Steel En- 
graving to every subscriber. From $1 
to $10 can be easily made in an evening. 
Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Srzciumens and Prize Cigcctar. 





tae Made. 





60,060 Boys and Girls 


Wanrten, one in every neighborhood, to act as agent 
for our Bright Side, Juvenile Books, Pictures, and other 
novel and useful articles. Good pay in cash, and per- 
manent employment for leisure hours. 

JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Chicago, Tl. 
Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 


interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
OD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 

’ ~ $1500 A YEAR. 
WANTED AGENT to sell the Universal 
Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a pew principle. Price, complete, 
$15 00; sent C.O.D. Address Universal S. MI. 
Co., 58 Bromfield St., Bostun, Mass. 











$9000 of the PATRONS’ FUND of Fourth Series now ready for Distribution. : 
THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN CO., 11 College Place, N. ¥. 


Numbers drawn, address 








at 


} 


—_——_— 


MEDALLION PEN 


= 





For_a List of the 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUSLISNED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Sw” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes 1. to XL.: from Juve, 1850, te 

May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUR 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 18, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Dictilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved Jaly 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Stadents of the 
Normal College for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 


on the Original Plan of the Schoo! and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
a Iustruction. By Marcius Witis0n. 12mo, 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combinin 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Feenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davip B. Scorr. Maps and Ea 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 

MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marou, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and ¢ re? Philology in Lafayette Col- 
ege; Author of ** Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” ‘“‘A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” **An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary 
By Francois A. Marcu, Professor of the Englis: 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafaye.‘¢ 
College, and Author of “ A Comparative Gramma: 
3 = Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c., &c. 8vo, Cloth, 


——————— 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anrnony Trottorg, Author of 
* The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “* Phineas Finn,” * He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
rep,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Cork. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents, . 


By Mortimez Couiiys, 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Rav- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen," &c. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. _ 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. 
bert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” &c. 
per, 50 cents. a, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 76 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.") 


By the Author of *Gil- 
8vo, Pa- 


By the Author of 


ew “Tom Brown's School Days” and “Tom 
Brown at Oxford," Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. - 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
Jarge commission, to seli our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





GENTS WANTED, iv every section of the 

country, tosell the History of the War be- 
tween France and Prussia, by L. P. Brockett, 
M.D. The most popular and best-selling book of the 
year. Sample sent, postpaid, on receipt of $150. Send 
for circular. Address GAYLORD WATSON, Publish. 
er, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 

bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, nailed, poet- 
yaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $225 perdozen. Circulars 
ree. Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


»30 PER WEEK.—Agents wanted in every town. 
Samples free. C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. , 4 











( 60 4, WEEK. paid Agents in a new business. 
Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 

94 PER MONTH to Agents. 15 entirely 

new articles, staple as flour. Samples free. 

C. M. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 

50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cireular and 





$2 


ples sent fre. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


\ 7ATCH FREE, and 30 a day eure, and no hum- 
'Y bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FISHERIES. —NETS, SEINES, LINES, 

* TWINES, snitable for 
Export, River, Pond, Lake, or Sea Fishing, for sale to 
the trade by AMERICAN NET AND TWINE CO., 
43 Commercial St., Ber’ -, Samples and prices by mail. 


Oe a AIR, a cure for Scrofula, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. Send address for 





remedy, and will send the receipt free 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J, 
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ONCE MORE. 


Granp Sachem. “There, my little man, you shall sit in your high chair once more, if you 
are a good boy, and mind me as you always have done. What will you have to play with? 
Your Stuffed Ballot Box or your Tammany Catechism?” 











C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


offer a large assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


at $85, $95, $110; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


at $40, $50, $60, 


All of their Best Manufacture, of the Newest 
Patterns and Finish. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, New York. 


REMOVAL! 


TIFFANY & C0, 


Having REMOVED to their new building, 
Union Square, New York, 
Now offer a New Stock of 
Fine Bronzes, Clocks, 
Mantel Sets, 
Paris Fancy Goods. 


CHOICE 
London & Vienna Leather Goods, 


Selected Expressly for their Opening. 


Diamonds & other Precious Stones. 
WATCHES. 


Also, NEW STYLES IN FINE JEWELRY 
AND ARTICLES OF STERLING SILVER- 
WARE, OF THEIR OWN MAKE, NOW FIRST 
EXHIBITED. 


THE IMPROVED 





SEWING MACHINE 


for simplicity, du- 
rability & beauty 
stands: unrivaled! . For 
stitching, hemming, 
j_tucking, pling, quilt- 
ing, cording, binding, 
“A. braiding, gathering, ga- 
a ne and sewing on 
, athers, itis unezcelled / 
am AG ENTS WANTED every County in the 
Unit ed States where we have not one already employed, 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
Cleveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. ; 














_ +4 AT 
IND | ANY WAT: 

OT WEAR OUT, 

maker for it. Sample sent by mail 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 8 Maiden Lane. 






AND 
_ Ask your watchm 
fur 59 cents. 








Robes de Chambre 
House Coats, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


E: A NEWELL, 
727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


New Improvements 
atented. Redu 

rices. Recommend- 
ed as the best by near- 
ly ONE THOUSAND 





EXPOSITION, and 
SEVENTY-FIVE others. 
& Prices, $50 to $2000. 
cz A new Illus- 
trated Circular now 
ready, and sent free. 
Soe Warerooms, 596 
Broadway, NEW YO ; 154 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


THE FREEMASON 


FOR 1871. 


The largest Masonic monthly in the world. 
guna tidings from the Craft in all parts of the 









globe. 

It is strictly cosmopolitan, and is the organ of the 
Craft every where, and not confined to any one State 
or locality. 

Each number complete in itself. 

Sample copies sent free. 

Every Master Mason in good standing authorized to 
act as agent in sending subscriptions. A discount 
made to club agents if desired, and in all cases a copy 
sent free to such agents, if notified. 


CLUB RATES. 


Clubs of Ten to Twenty................ $1 50 
Ciubs of Twenty to Fifty .............. 1 35 
Clubs of Fifty or more...............-. 1 25 
Ginga SAbscrISers.. .....0.0scccccccceces 200 


Address GEO. FRANK GOULEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
F. SCHLEIFER 
PURE CALIFORNIA 





BRANDY. 


Thave great satisfaction in being able to recommend 


this Brandy to my medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitu- 
tions of other spirits or flavorings. -CHARLES T. 
JACKSON, State Assayer for Massachusetts. 

F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco. 


HENRY @. SCHMIDT & CO., 38 Beaver Street, 
New York, Sole Eastern Agents, 


Farnham, Gilbert, & Co, 


BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


TANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 

| the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE EWING 

| | MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 

A | “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 

| licensed, The best and cheapest family Sew- 

y ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 

SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGEts WANTED ($225 A MONTH) by 
the AMERICAN re YS, MA- 
ass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








CHIENE CO. BOSTON, 





BISHOP & RHEIN, 
JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


Hatter and Furrier, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


719 BROADWAY, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS. 


Seal Sacques, #75, $90, $100. 
Astrakhan Sacques, #35, $45, $50. 
IMPORTER OF 


ENGLISH HATS FOR GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


KE 
VVV 
AAA 
N 
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WINTER CLOTHING in New York. 


OVERCOATS. ‘ 
$10. $13. $13 50. $15. $16. $13. $20. $22. $23. $27. $28, 


REEFING JACKETS. 
$6 00. $700. $800. $1000. $15.00. $1800. $22 00. 


WINTER SUITS, 
$14 00. $16 50. $18 00. $21 00. $23 00. $25. $27. $30. 
PANTS. 
Fashionable Stripes, $6 50. $7. $7 50. $8. $8 50. $9. $9 50. 
In Fancy Cassimeres, Doeskins, Beavers, &c., in 
GREAT VARIETY. 








N 





PRICES that BEAT THE MARKET, at 
EVANS’ CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
66 and 68 Fulton St., New York. 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS,” 


MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
ND WARRANTED TO FIT. 





A} 

Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts......... $9 60 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
€ “ Masonville Musiin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘“ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen.. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen...... 15 00 


RICHARD MEARES, 
GENTS’. FURNISHING GOODS, 
6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


E. R. DURKEE & C0,’S 


CHALLENGE SAUCE 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
TO BE THE 
BEST AMERICAN SAUCE, 
AND 

SUPERIOR TO ANY ENGLISH. 
For enriching Gravies, and for im- 
rting a grateful relish and zest to 
ast Meats, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops, 
Fish, Game, Salads, Cheese, and all 

made dishes. 


Sold by Dealers in First-Class 
Groceries generally. 


Engines, Tools, Machinery, &c., 


FOR SALE, 


AT 
THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


Foor or East 121TH Srt., N.Y. 
Embracing 
ENGINES, PLANERS, LATHES, 
SMITHS’ AND BOILER- MAKERS’ TOOLS, 


And Machinery and Patterns of the most approved 
nds, &c., &c. Also, 


6 HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES, partly finished ; 


2 STEVENSON’S PATENT TURBINE WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch diameter; and 


1 MARINE BEAM ENGINE, 66-in. by 10-ft. stroke. 
JNO 8, SCHULTZE, 
Receiver of the Novelty Iron Works. 
&B™ Sena for Catalogue. 
New York, Oct. 29, 1870. 


AGIC LANTERNS and 
STEREOPTICONS 


Of every Seneriptien, and the largest collection of | 
Slides in the United States. Send for a Catalogue. 














W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DOOLEY 
e YEAST, 8, 





4" S} 


POWDER 


TRY !T. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


CITAMMERING cared by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
scription, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Printing Machines of all kinds, 
from $2 to $200. Send for circular. 

























story 10. Forty page: of 
ot . xeary if Bold by Newedeales ai 10cb. €. copy. 
Sylendid Premiums. $500 cash to be awarded for piles clube. 
Specimen copy five. A idress 8. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 








. . [Novemser 26, 1870, 
Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. SMITH, i 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The American Organ, 


would inform the public that, while they are endeay- 
oring with the best light they have to sustain the rep- 
utation of their instruments, and to make them in 
every way more attractive, they 


DID NOT INVENT 


the Pires or Pan—not even the Jewsuarr; nor did 
they serve an apprenticeship with Tusa. Cary, “in. 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron.” . 
They have, however, “voiced” organ reeds with a 
nicety that others have been glad to imitate, not equal, 
for a great many years, and long before an y rival firm 
in this part of the world had puzzled over the process. 
The fortunate person that has in late years “‘in- 
vented” the “ voicins:” of reeds, as has been absurdly 
claimed, must have accomplished a feat like that of 
the witty “ Avroorat,” who, in speaking of pictur- 
esque and out-of-the-way nooks in Boston, says that 
he was the original discoverer of Myrtle Street! 
Although the Messrs. Smith have no 


PATENTED NOVELTIES 


to offer, they beg leave to state that they, many years 
ago, originated the “Imrrovep Tune Boarp” and 
“Resonant Arr Cuamper,” now pressed into service 
as ‘“‘ novelties” elsewhere. 


The value of these improvements is now fully 
attested by the efforts of others to jilch the credit. 


Every essential element of the Reed Organ is now 
open to the use of every builder. There is no secret 
nor mystery—nothing but thorough, intelligent, artistic 
work, ‘Patented Improvements” are “springes to 
catch woodcocks.” 

The American Organ contains all the valuable feat- 
ures thus far combined in reed instruments. 

Having the longest experience of any Eastern 
House, and possessing unsurpassed advantages for 
manufacture, the Messrs. Smith solicit the most rigid 
comparison in regard to 


Tone, Solidity of Construction, and External 
Elegance. 


Desirous of meeting the popular demand for a Good 
Instrument at a Low Price, they have made a few New 
Styles, with all solid excellences, and in cases of 


New and Tasteful Designs, 


At prices ranging from $100 to $200. 


t@ These instruments can not be surpassed by 
any of their class, either in quality or beauty. 

*,° An elegantly illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices of over 30 styles, will be sent, 
postpaid, on application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all 
demands on &.9st desirable terms. 
Apply for Circulars, a &e., 
to EMPIRE 8S. M. CO., 

294 Bowery, N. Y. 


150,000 Acres of Land For Sale. 


THE McGREGOR AND MISSOURI RIVER RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY offer 150,000 acres of land for sale, 
at $5 to $10 per acre, in lots of forty acres and upward, 
situated in the counties of Howard, Cerro Gordo, Kos- 
suth, Hancock, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, and Lyon, in 
Northern Iowa, on the line of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, McGregor and Missouri River, and the Des 
Moines Valley Railroads. SOIL, rich, black loam. 
LANDS, high, rolling prairie, not subject to overflow. 
WATER abundant. TITLE from the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment. ‘'TERMS—7 per cent. per annum interest 
and 10 per cent. per annum of the principal ; or, if the 
purchaser improves the land, no payment for two 
ny is required except the taxes. CLIMATE, the 

t in the world. 
For Maps, Pamphlets, or other information, apply to 
O. E. PALMER, Acenr. 
Algona, Kossuth County, Iowa. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
: 150 Designs and Plans. 
1 - . 
Se Se Postpaid. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y 
New-Priced Catalogue of all books 
= on Architecture, Agriculture, and 
es . Field Sports, mailed free. _ 
RICED AND ILLUSTRATED MANUALS on the 
following subjects sent free: 
P. 1. Mathematical Instruments, 112 pages. 
Part 2.—Optical Instruments, 54 pages. 
The following on receipt of 10 cents: 
Part 3.—Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 85 pages. 
Part 4.—Philosophical Instruments, 64 pages. ; 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut St., Phil- 
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| adelphia; 5 Dey St., New York, P. O. Box 4939. 





$500 Rewanrp is offered by 

‘ |the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
*|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or 


Isent by mail for 60 cents. 


= |A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 

© |Address Dr. R. V. Puence, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N. Y- 





teen-Page Monthly Paper. ; 
leading New Books; Literary News; 4 complete 
Monthly List of American Publications. Furry Cents 
per YEAR. Sample Copies, Six Cents. 
S. R. CROCKER, Publisher, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of : 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 John St, 
middie of the block. 
Send for Circular. 











